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RACE, RACISM 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
teaches that all humans are literally the spirit off¬ 
spring of the eternal Heavenly Father (Acts 17:26, 
29). The concept of race refers to populations iden¬ 
tifiable by the frequency with which a selected 
number of genetically determined traits appear in 
that population. While all human groups belong to 
the same species (Homo sapiens), they may be dif¬ 
ferentiated into various races by such traits as skin 
pigmentation, hair color, head shape, and nose 
form. A negative concept of racism implies that 
one set of racial characteristics is superior to oth¬ 
ers. The Church denounces this viewpoint. 

In 1775, Johann Friedrich Blumenbach estab¬ 
lished five human races differentiated by skin 
color. Later anthropologists used other character¬ 
istics of the human body and arrived at a different 
number of racial subdivisions, from a minimum of 
two to a maximum of several dozen. By limiting 
criteria, most anthropologists now agree on the 
existence of three distinct groups: the Caucasoid, 
the Mongoloid, and the Negroid. 

The apostle Paul taught in the New Testament 
that God “hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth” (Acts 
17:26). In the sight of God, race, color, and nation¬ 
ality make no difference, an idea stressed in the 
Book of Mormon: “He inviteth them all to come 


unto him and partake of his goodness; and he 
denieth none that come unto him, black and white, 
bond and free, male and female; and he remem- 
bereth the heathen; and all are alike unto God, 
both Jew and Gentile” (2 Ne. 26:33). 

Spencer W. kimball, in speaking of race and 
racism as President of the Church, said: “We do 
wish that there would be no racial prejudice. . . . 
Racial prejudice is of the devil. . . . There is no 
place for it in the gospel of Jesus Christ” (pp. 236- 
37). 

Latter-day Saints believe that Jesus Christ 
came to earth to die for all mankind and to teach 
them how to live. He taught two great command¬ 
ments: first, to love God with all one’s heart, 
might, mind, and strength; second, to love one’s 
fellow men as one loves oneself (Matt. 22:36-39). 
Throughout his life, Jesus showed how to obey 
these two commandments. 

Prior to June 1978, priesthood denial to blacks 
within the Church aroused both concern about, 
and accusations of, racism in the Church, espe¬ 
cially during the civil rights movement of the 1960s 
in the United States. For more than a century 
Presidents of the Church had taught that blacks 
were not yet to receive the priesthood, for reasons 
known only to God, but would someday receive it. 
As made clear in Official Declaration—2 (ap¬ 
pended to the Doctrine and Covenants in Septem¬ 
ber 1978), there had long been an anticipation that 
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the priesthood would be made available to all wor¬ 
thy men—an anticipation realized and announced 
June 9, 1978. 

In the October 1978 Semiannual General 
Conference of the Church, President Spencer W. 
Kimball restated to the world that he had received 
a revelation making all worthy male members of 
the Church eligible for the priesthood without 
regard for race or color (see doctrine and 
COVENANTS: OFFICIAL DECLARATION —2). 
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RAISING THE DEAD 

God has the power to raise the dead. This truth is 
confirmed by ancient scripture and reaffirmed by 
revelations in the restoration of the gospel in 
this dispensation. When asked if the “Mormons” 
could raise the dead, the Prophet Joseph smith 
replied, “No, . . . but God can raise the dead, 
through man as an instrument” (TP/S, p. 120). 

Raising the dead is the act of restoring to life 
one whose eternal spirit has departed from its mor¬ 
tal body. Restoration to mortal life, however, is not 
to be equated or confused with resurrection of the 
body from death to immortality. A person raised 
from the dead is not thereby made immortal; in 
such cases, the individual becomes mortal a second 
time and must die again before being raised in the 
resurrection to immortality (Bruce R. McConkie, 
Doctrinal New Testament Commentary, Vol. 1, p. 
256, Salt Lake City, 1965). 

The scriptures report that on three separate 
occasions during his mortal ministry Jesus raised 
individuals from the dead. The daughter of Jairus 
was called back to life within hours of her death 
(Mark 5:22-43). The lifeless body of the widow’s 
son in the village of Nain was being carried to the 
cemetery when Jesus intervened and commanded 


him to arise, “and he that was dead sat up, and 
began to speak” (Luke 7:11-17). The body of Laza¬ 
rus had been dead four days, prepared for burial, 
and entombed when Jesus commanded, “Lazarus, 
come forth. And he that was dead came forth” 
(John 11:1-46). During his ministry in the Western 
Hemisphere, the resurrected Jesus again per¬ 
formed many miracles, including raising a man 
from the dead (3 Ne. 26:15). 

Jesus gave his twelve apostles power to raise 
the dead (Matt. 10:8). He also gave this power to 
his disciples in the Western Hemisphere, and they 
“did heal the sick, and raise the dead” (4 Ne. 1:5). 

Elijah raised the widow’s son (1 Kgs. 17:17- 
24). Elisha restored to life the son of a Shunammite 
woman (2 Kgs. 4:18-37). Peter raised Tabitha and 
“presented her alive to her friends” (Acts 9:36-42). 
Paul raised Eutychus (Acts 20:7-12). Nephi 3 re¬ 
stored his brother Timothy to life after he had suf¬ 
fered a violent death (3 Ne. 7:19; 19:4). 

The priesthood authority by which miracles 
were performed in ancient times by the servants of 
God has been restored and is functional in the lat¬ 
ter days. The power to raise the dead, if the Lord 
wills, is inherent in the exercise of priesthood au¬ 
thority by righteous priesthood holders and in the 
restoration of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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REASON AND REVELATION 

LDS teaching affirms the supreme authority of di¬ 
vine revelation. However, revelation is not un¬ 
derstood as an impediment to rational inquiry but 
as the framework within which the natural human 
desire to know can most vigorously and fruitfully 
be exercised. In traditional Judaism and Islam, 
revelation is mainly seen as law, and the orthodox 
life of pious obedience is incompatible with the 
questioning spirit of philosophic life (see world 
RELIGIONS [NON-CHRISTIAN] AND MORMONISM). 
The Christian view of religion as belief or faith 
and of revelation as teachings or doctrine has 
encouraged a perennial interest in reconciling the 
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authority of revealed religion with that of reason. 
Thus, among revealed religions, Christianity has 
been the most open—and the most vulnerable— 
to the claims of reason. 

The theological tradition of medieval Christi¬ 
anity viewed the Gospels as a supernatural fulfill¬ 
ment of the brilliant but partial insights of natural 
reason as represented by Greek philosophers, es¬ 
pecially Plato and Aristotle. The Christian philoso¬ 
phers Augustine and Aquinas agreed with their 
pagan predecessors that reason is the noblest natu¬ 
ral human faculty, but argued that it cannot reach 
God, its true end, without the aid of revelation. 
Thus, revelation was held to be superior, but even 
this superiority was to some extent defined by a 
view of the good inherited from pre-Christian 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The founders of the Protestant tradition at¬ 
tacked this alliance between classical philosophy 
and the gospel, and tended to limit reason to an 
instrumental status. So limited, however, the Prot¬ 
estants viewed the exercise of reason as redound¬ 
ing to the glory of God. In this way, the Reforma¬ 
tion laid the foundation for the later alliance 
between faith and technological science. 

The LDS understanding of this issue rests 
upon foundations equally distinct from Protestant 
and Catholic traditions. LDS doctrine emphasizes 
the continuity between the natural and the divine 
realms, a continuity founded in part on the eternal 
importance of human understanding. But Latter- 
day Saints do not see the dignity of the mind as the 
sole basis of this continuity. Rather, they look to 
the exaltation of the whole person—-not only as a 
knower of truth but also as a servant of the Lord 
and a source of blessings to one’s fellow beings and 
one’s posterity. In contrast to other Christian and 
Jewish traditions, moreover, LDS teaching em¬ 
phasizes the necessity of present and future revela¬ 
tion, both to the individual and to the Church, in 
the pursuit of all these ends. 

Warnings against the arrogance of human rea¬ 
son are common and founded in scripture. Thus, 
the Book of Mormon prophet Jacob decries “the 
vainness, and the frailties, and the foolishness ol 
men! When they are learned they think they are 
wise, and they hearken not unto the counsel of 
God, for they set it aside, supposing they know of 
themselves, wherefore, their wisdom is foolishness 
and it profiteth them not. And they shall perish. 
But to be learned is good if they hearken unto the 
counsels of God” (2 Ne. 9:28-29). He thus an¬ 


nounces a theme—the goodness of learning—that 
is almost as prominent in LDS teaching as the ne¬ 
cessity of revelation, especially in the Doctrine and 
Covenants, where the Saints are enjoined to pur¬ 
sue learning of all kinds by “study” as well as by 
“faith” (D&C 88:78-79, 118). 

Though one purpose of rational inquiry is to 
enhance missionary work (D&C 88:80), the good¬ 
ness of learning transcends any practical applica¬ 
tions. Indeed, this intellectual goodness is linked 
directly and intrinsically with the exaltation of the 
individual, whose nature must conform to the 
“conditions” or “law” of the kingdom he or she at¬ 
tains: “For intelligence cleaveth unto intelligence; 
wisdom receiveth wisdom; truth embraceth truth; 
virtue loveth virtue; light cleaveth unto light” 
(D&C 88:38-40). Such perfections also pertain to 
natural human faculties, directed and aided by 
general and personal revelation, for ultimately the 
light that “enlighteneth your eyes” and “quick- 
eneth your understandings” is the “light of 
Christ,” the “light of truth . . . which is in all 
things” (D&C 88:6, 7, 11, 13; cf. Moro. 7:16-25). 

Revealed light and natural light are not com¬ 
pletely distinct categories. Revelation engages nat¬ 
ural reason and indeed may build upon it. It is 
sometimes described in LDS teaching as “a still 
voice of perfect mildness” able to “pierce unto the 
very soul (Hel. 5:21-31) or as a spirit that reso¬ 
nates with the mind to produce a leeling of “pure 
intelligence” or “sudden strokes of ideas” (TF/S, p. 
151). It is thus appropriate to seek and prepare for 
revelation by the effort of reason: “You must study 
it out in your mind; then you must ask me if it be 
right” (D&C 9:8). 

LDS teaching encourages a distinct openness 
to the intrinsic as well as instrumental goodness of 
the life of the mind, an openness founded on the 
continuity between the human and divine realms. 
The full exercise of human reason under the direc¬ 
tion of revelation holds a high place among the vir¬ 
tuous and praiseworthy ends to be sought by the 
Saints (A of F 13), for the scripture promises that 
“whatever principle of intelligence we attain unto 
in this life, it will rise with us in the resurrection,” 
and the more “knowledge and intelligence” one 
gains through “diligence and obedience,” the 
greater “the advantage in the world to come” 
(D&C 130:18-19). This emphasis on intellectual 
development in human progress toward godhood 
accords with the fundamental doctrine that is the 
official motto of Brigham Young University— 
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namely, that “the glory of God is intelligence” 
(D&C 93:36). 

Equated with “light and truth,” such intelli¬ 
gence by nature “forsake[s] that evil one” (D&C 
93:37). It cannot be simply identified with conven¬ 
tional measures of “intelligence” or with the Greek 
philosophic idea of a pure, immaterial, and self- 
directed intelligence, a concept that was very in¬ 
fluential in medieval theology. For Latter-day 
Saints, the attainment of INTELLIGENCE must be 
integrated with the labor of shaping the material 
world and binding together families and genera¬ 
tions, for “the elements are eternal, and spirit and 
element, inseparably connected, receive a fulness 
of joy” (D&G 93:33). To the doctrine that “the 
glory of God is intelligence,” one must add God’s 
statement to Moses that “this is my work and my 
glory—to bring to pass the immortality and eternal 
life of man” (Moses 1:39). 
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REBAPTISM 

Once a person joins The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, circumstances requiring rebap¬ 
tism are unusual. In current policy and practice, a 
person would be rebaptized only in two cases: (1) if 
membership records were irretrievably lost and no 
other proof of membership could be established; or 
(2) if an excommunicated person qualified for reen¬ 
try into the Church. As members partake of the 
sacrament weekly, repenting of sin, their baptis¬ 


mal covenants are renewed and rebaptism is 
unnecessary. 

One enters into membership in the Church 
only through baptism by immersion for the 
remission OF sins by one holding the appropriate 
priesthood, regardless of any prior baptism or initi¬ 
ation ordinance. Latter-day scriptures refer to bap¬ 
tism as a NEW AND EVERLASTING COVENANT. It is 
the ordinance received by one who accepts the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, with the promise that 
proper baptism opens onto the path that leads to 
eternal life. But baptisms performed outside the 
framework of the restored priesthood are of no 
avail for one who wishes to enter in at the strait 
gate and onto that path (D&C 22:1-2). 

Rebaptism is rare among Latter-day Saints in 
modern times. Historically, however, many mem¬ 
bers were rebaptized as an act of rededication. 
This was first practiced in Nauvoo and was contin¬ 
ued in the Utah Territory. Rebaptism served as a 
ritual of recommitment but was not viewed as es¬ 
sential to salvation. Members often sought rebap¬ 
tism when called to assist in colonization or to par¬ 
ticipate in one of the united orders. On some 
occasions, the Saints were rebaptized as they pre¬ 
pared for marriage or entrance into the temple. 
Early members also rebaptized some of the sick 
among them as an act of healing. Because of misuse 
by some Church members, all such practices of 
rebaptism were discontinued in 1897. 

H. DEAN GARRETT 


RECORD KEEPING 

The keeping of records is done in response to a 
direct commandment from the Lord and is consid¬ 
ered a sacred trust and obligation. “The matter of 
record keeping is one of the most important duties 
devolving on the Church,” said Elder Joseph 
Fielding smith (p. 96). Indeed, the very day the 
LDS Church was organized, the Prophet Joseph 
smith received a revelation: “Behold, there shall 
be a record kept among you” (D&C 21:1). This 
requirement apparently has been the same in 
every dispensation. The Pearl of Great Price 
states that a book of remembrance was first kept 
in the adamic language, and Adam’s children 
were taught to read and write, “having a language 
that was pure and undefiled”; therefore, it was 
given unto many “to write by the spirit of inspira- 
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priesthood, regardless of any prior baptism or initi¬ 
ation ordinance. Latter-day scriptures refer to bap¬ 
tism as a NEW AND EVERLASTING COVENANT. It is 
the ordinance received by one who accepts the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, with the promise that 
proper baptism opens onto the path that leads to 
eternal life. But baptisms performed outside the 
framework of the restored priesthood are of no 
avail for one who wishes to enter in at the strait 
gate and onto that path (D&C 22:1-2). 

Rebaptism is rare among Latter-day Saints in 
modern times. Historically, however, many mem¬ 
bers were rebaptized as an act of rededication. 
This was first practiced in Nauvoo and was contin¬ 
ued in the Utah Territory. Rebaptism served as a 
ritual of recommitment but was not viewed as es¬ 
sential to salvation. Members often sought rebap¬ 
tism when called to assist in colonization or to par¬ 
ticipate in one of the united orders. On some 
occasions, the Saints were rebaptized as they pre¬ 
pared for marriage or entrance into the temple. 
Early members also rebaptized some of the sick 
among them as an act of healing. Because of misuse 
by some Church members, all such practices of 
rebaptism were discontinued in 1897. 

H. DEAN GARRETT 


RECORD KEEPING 

The keeping of records is done in response to a 
direct commandment from the Lord and is consid¬ 
ered a sacred trust and obligation. “The matter of 
record keeping is one of the most important duties 
devolving on the Church,” said Elder Joseph 
Fielding smith (p. 96). Indeed, the very day the 
LDS Church was organized, the Prophet Joseph 
smith received a revelation: “Behold, there shall 
be a record kept among you” (D&C 21:1). This 
requirement apparently has been the same in 
every dispensation. The Pearl of Great Price 
states that a book of remembrance was first kept 
in the adamic language, and Adam’s children 
were taught to read and write, “having a language 
that was pure and undefiled”; therefore, it was 
given unto many “to write by the spirit of inspira- 
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namely, that “the glory of God is intelligence” 
(D&C 93:36). 

Equated with “light and truth,” such intelli¬ 
gence by nature “forsake[s] that evil one” (D&C 
93:37). It cannot be simply identified with conven¬ 
tional measures of “intelligence” or with the Greek 
philosophic idea of a pure, immaterial, and self- 
directed intelligence, a concept that was very in¬ 
fluential in medieval theology. For Latter-day 
Saints, the attainment of INTELLIGENCE must be 
integrated with the labor of shaping the material 
world and binding together families and genera¬ 
tions, for “the elements are eternal, and spirit and 
element, inseparably connected, receive a fulness 
of joy” (D&G 93:33). To the doctrine that “the 
glory of God is intelligence,” one must add God’s 
statement to Moses that “this is my work and my 
glory—to bring to pass the immortality and eternal 
life of man” (Moses 1:39). 
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tion” (Moses 6:5—6). Enoch, seventh in descent 
from adam and the father of Methuselah, also kept 
a record and commented upon the divine proto¬ 
type of it: “For a book of remembrance we have 
written among us, according to the pattern given 
by the finger of God” (Moses 6:46). Abraham con¬ 
tinued the practice, affirming that “records of the 
fathers” had come into his hands and stating, “I 
shall endeavor to write some of these things upon 
this record, for the benefit of my posterity that 
shall come after me” (Abr. 1:31). Such records are 
of three types: (1) accounts of God’s dealings with 
his children (the scriptures, for example); (2) rec¬ 
ords of religious ordinances; and (3) histories of 
nations and peoples, including personal histories. 

Scriptures. Prophets have been commanded to 
write scripture. For example, Moses in his time 
received a great revelation concerning the creation 
of heaven and earth with the divine imperative, 
“Write the words which I speak” (Moses 2:1). 
Those words are largely preserved in Genesis in 
the Bible. During Jeremiah’s difficult mission a 
king desecrated a scroll containing some of God’s 
revelations and the word of the Lord came to Jere¬ 
miah saying, “Take thee again another roll, and 
write in it all the former words that were in 
the first roll” (Jer. 36:27-32). Jeremiah and his 
scribe did so, and those words are in the book of 
Jeremiah. 

Near the time of Jeremiah’s vicissitudes, the 
Book of Mormon prophet leiii took his family and 
fled from Jerusalem into the wilderness in 600 B.C. 
He was commanded by the Lord to send his sons 
back to Jerusalem to obtain certain plates of brass 
that had been kept by his forebears. The plates 
were engraved with the genealogy of Lehi’s family, 
the five books of Moses, and writings of the proph¬ 
ets down to Jeremiah (1 Ne. 5:11-14). Laman and 
NEPHI j, two of the sons of Lehi, tried to get Laban, 
the keeper of the plates, to give them the plates or 
to exchange them for certain other treasures, but 
Laban refused and sought to kill Lehi’s sons. Even¬ 
tually Laban himself was condemned of the Lord 
and slain (see SWORD OF Laban), for “it is better 
that one man should perish than that a nation 
should dwindle and perish in unbelief” (1 Ne. 
4:12-13). Thus the plates were procured and pre¬ 
served, and they provided the cultural and spiri¬ 
tual foundation of the Nephite civilization in their 
promised land in the Western world (Mosiah 1:3— 
5; DS 2:198). 



A page from Wilford Woodruffs journal (1837). From the 
earliest days of the Church, members have been ex¬ 
horted to keep historical and personal records. One of 
the most prodigious journal writers was Wilford Wood¬ 
ruff, who kept copious journals for over sixty-five years. 


After his resurrection at Jerusalem, Jesus 
Christ appeared to the Nephites and personally 
emphasized the importance of record keeping. He 
provided them some of the revelations given to 
malachi. The Lord then commanded nephi 3 (the 
record keeper at the time of Jesus’ advent and a 
descendent of the first Nephi) to bring out the rec¬ 
ords kept by the Nephites. He examined them and 
reminded Nephi that Samuel, a Lamanite prophet, 
had testified that he (Christ) should arise from the 
dead and prophesied that at Christ’s resurrection 
others would also arise and appear to many. Jesus 
then inquired, “How be it that ye have not written 
this thing . . . ? And it came to pass that Jesus 
commanded that it should be written; therefore it 
was written according as he commanded” (3 Ne. 
23:11, 13). 

Religious Ordinances. Just as the doctrines 
and commandments from God must be recorded, 
so also must the responses and actions of the chil¬ 
dren of God be written. Prophetic scriptures warn 
that God’s children will be judged out of sacred 
records kept both on earth and in heaven. Those 
responsible for keeping the records on earth are 
charged to make them as accurate as possible. Or¬ 
dinances such as baptisms, confirmations, ordina¬ 
tions to the priesthood, patriarchal blessings, en- 
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dowments, and sealings—all should be precisely 
recorded. Financial records of donations are espe¬ 
cially carefully preserved, such as the tithing rec¬ 
ord. Earthly and spiritual conduct is to be mea¬ 
sured by the things written (Mai. 3:16-18; Rev. 
20:12). The Prophet Joseph Smith affirmed, “Our 
acts are recorded, and at a future day they will be 
laid before us, and if we should fail to judge right 
and injure our fellow-beings, they may there, per¬ 
haps, condemn us; there they are of great conse¬ 
quence, and to me the consequence appears to be 
of force, beyond anything which I am able to ex¬ 
press” ( TPJS , p. 69). 

To qualify for eternal blessings, each person 
must come unto God through Christ, make com¬ 
mitments and covenants through certain ordi¬ 
nances, and have them properly recorded. Those 
who have died without hearing the gospel of Jesus 
Christ must have the ordinances of salvation and 
exaltation performed in their behalf (see baptism 
for the dead), and record keeping is vital for all 
such ordinances performed in the Church. Vicari¬ 
ous ordinances can be performed only for individu¬ 
als properly identified through dependable rec¬ 
ords. The Church sponsors programs to locate and 
microfilm family records worldwide and make 
them available to members and others in their ge¬ 
nealogical research and FAMILY HISTORY work. 
Many members are involved in such research and 
in vicarious service in the TEMPLES of the Church 
in behalf of the dead. It is all done in the faith that 
whatsoever is done by proper authority, in the 
name of the Lord, truly and faithfully, and with 
accurate records kept, is established on earth and 
in heaven, and cannot be annulled, according to 
the decrees of the great Jehovah (cf. D&C 128:9). 

Histories. Church members are counseled to 
include personal histories among the records they 
keep. All such records are valuable in the preser¬ 
vation and transmission of culture within each fam¬ 
ily, and they often have an impact broader than 
anticipated by those who write them. Nephii, who 
wrote a history of his people as commanded by 
God, did anticipate its benefit to others, saying, “I 
write the things of my soul. ... For my soul 
delighteth in the scriptures, and my heart ponder- 
eth them, and writeth them for the learning and 
the profit of my children” (2 Ne. 4:15). 

President Spencer W. kimball offered this 
challenge: “Get a notebook ... a journal that will 
last through all time, and maybe the angels may 


quote from it for eternity. Begin today and write in 
it your goings and comings, your deepest thoughts, 
your achievements and your failures, your associa¬ 
tions and your triumphs, your impressions and 
your testimonies” (1975, p. 5). Parents may not 
see, in the present moment, the potential value of 
what they write in a personal journal, nor can they 
predict the response of their descendants to it, but 
anyone who holds the journal of an ancestor can 
testify of the joy in possessing it. Minimally, par¬ 
ents should record accurately special events such 
as dates of birth, marriages, ordinations, and 
deaths. While it is not necessary to write every¬ 
thing that occurs each day, things of a spiritual na¬ 
ture and other happenings that arouse poignant 
feelings should be recorded (see journals). One 
parent recounted with regret, “I remembered [a] 

. . . spiritual experience I had had years earlier, 
just before my baptism. I hadn’t written that in my 
journal, . . . and now I couldn’t remember enough 
details of the story to retell it. I wanted to share 
that event with my son—and because I hadn’t re¬ 
corded it, I could not” (Espinosa, p. 24). President 
Kimball promised: “As our posterity read of our 
life’s experiences, they, too, will come to know and 
love us. And in the glorious day when our families 
are together in the eternities, we will already be 
acquainted” (1980, p. 61). 

Record keeping has resulted in the creation of 
sacred scriptures of incalculable value; records of 
ordinances done and covenants made will have 
eternal significance; and the histories of nations 
and individuals have helped throughout the ages in 
the developments of civilization. 

[See also Genealogical Society of Utah; Gran¬ 
ite Mountain Record Vault; Historians, 
Church; World Conferences on Records.] 
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REDEEMER 

See: Jesus Christ, Names and Titles of 


REFORMATION, PROTESTANT 

See: Protestant Reformation 


REFORMATION (LDS) OF 1856-1857 

A reform movement initiated by Church leaders in 
1856-1857 to rekindle faith and testimony 
throughout the Church has long been known as the 
Mormon Reformation. Motivations for reform had 
as much to do with the lofty expectations of Church 
leaders as with the spiritual complacency or defi¬ 
ciency of the Saints. The Reformation occurred in a 
period of optimism and anticipation, as Church 
leaders hoped to create the unified society viewed 
as a necessary precursor to the millennium. With 
the Saints now secluded in their Rocky Mountain 
retreat, a reemphasis of basic principles seemed 
especially appropriate. 

The Mormon Reformation commenced in 
early September 1856, when President Rrigham 
young sent his counselor Jedediah M. Grant to 
preach reform in settlements north of Salt Lake 
City. While speaking to assembled Saints, Grant 
was prompted to commit them to reform and to 
instruct them to signify that commitment through 
rebaptism. Grant’s success had a contagious ef¬ 
fect, and within days Saints in other settlements 
were also rebaptized. 

Early reform efforts, influenced by President 
Grant’s unbridled enthusiasm, were somewhat 
spontaneous. The revivalistic spirit, the anxious 
confession, and the mass rebaptisms, however, 
gradually gave way to more judicious and ordered 
reform. The reform became especially systematic 
at Church headquarters, where a policy was estab¬ 
lished to have two home missionaries assigned to 
each ward. Equipped with a twenty-seven-ques¬ 
tion catechism to help measure the worthiness of 
the Saints, the home missionaries assisted families 
with everything from hygiene and church atten¬ 
dance to obeying the Ten Commandments. Only 
after some months of missionary-member visits 
were Saints in the Salt Lake City wards rebaptized 


in early spring of 1857. In Salt Lake City, rebap¬ 
tism generally marked the formal end of the Refor¬ 
mation, though reform fervor continued until mid- 
1858. 

Under instructions from President Young, the 
Reformation was carried to settlements and mis¬ 
sions throughout the world. While procedures dif¬ 
fered somewhat in areas away from Utah, rebap¬ 
tism was a requirement for all faithful Saints. It 
symbolized both forgiveness of sin and a recommit¬ 
ment to obey commandments. Those who refused 
to be rebaptized might lose their membership in 
the Church. In Britain, zealous application of Ref¬ 
ormation principles resulted in trimming from 
Church rolls a large number of the less-committed. 

The era of the Reformation is often regarded 
as a controversial period. Some critics have 
claimed that blood atonement was practiced at 
this time. While President Young did preach that 
forgiveness for certain sins could come only 
through the sinner’s shedding his blood, such com¬ 
ments reflect his style more than his intent. Many 
of Brigham Young’s utterances were rhetorical and 
designed to encourage (or even frighten) Saints 
into gospel conformity. While publicly he threat¬ 
ened, privately he instructed Church leaders to 
forgive those who expressed sorrow for sin and 
repented. 

For many Latter-day Saints, the Reformation 
was a period of spiritual rejuvenation. Attending 
meetings, paying tithing and other free-will offer¬ 
ings, and showing other outward indicators of re¬ 
newal increased dramatically. The Reformation 
also had the effect of separating “wheat from 
chaff.” Some members were disconcerted by the 
processes and the effects of reform and chose to 
leave LDS settlements. Perhaps the most damag¬ 
ing legacy from the point of view of Latter-day 
Saints was the grist the Reformation provided anti- 
Mormon writers who for decades would inaccu¬ 
rately characterize the period as a “reign of terror” 
(see ANTI-MORMON PUBLICATIONS). 

It may be that both critics and apologists have 
claimed too much for the Reformation. Certainly 
the reform impulse was on the whole more struc¬ 
tured and restrained than has often been believed. 
Conversely, it appears that the major impact was of 
short duration and only moderate consequence— 
perhaps because the Utah expedition and im¬ 
pending armed conflict abruptly ended the main 
thrust of the movement less than a year after it 
began. 
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REGION, REGIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Regions are intermediate geographic units posi¬ 
tioned between the STAKE and the general area 
levels of administration in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. In 1990, 447 regions 
around the world consisted of two to six stakes per 
region in close geographical proximity, each stake 
being comprised of between four and ten local 
wards of 200 to 700 members each. Groups of ten 
to forty regions are organized into areas deter¬ 
mined by geographic and administrative conven¬ 
ience. Each area is presided over by three seven¬ 
ties who constitute the area presidency. 

Regional Representatives are part-time lay 
officers of the Church that are called by the First 
Presidency, receive general instructions from the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, and serve under 
the direction of the area presidency. Recause Re¬ 
gional Representatives do not preside as line offi¬ 
cers, they serve without counselors, and stake 
presidencies report directly to area presidencies. A 
Regional Representative may preside at a stake 
conference when assigned. 

The principal responsibility of a Regional Rep¬ 
resentative is to train stake leaders. This training 
may take place through personal visits, regional 
council meetings consisting of the stake presiden¬ 
cies in the region, stake conferences, or other 
leadership meetings. A Regional Representative 
has no authority to call local leaders or to counsel 
individual members in connection with personal 
matters, but serves as an organizational link pro¬ 
viding information and feedback between local 
Church officers and the General Authorities at area 
or Church headquarters. 

A Regional Representative serves for a period 
determined by the First Presidency, typically five 
years. The first Regional Representatives were 
called in October 1967, and with the growth of the 
Church, the number has increased steadily. 


With the approval of the area presidency, the 
regional council may organize occasional confer¬ 
ences, special training, athletic competitions, or 
other events. For members who might otherwise 
be somewhat isolated or limited by circumstance, 
such occasions provide perspective, motivation, 
and exposure to other members and to Church 
leaders. 

[See also Organization: Contemporary.] 

DOUGLAS L. CALLISTER 
GERALD J. DAY 


REINCARNATION 

Reincarnation refers to a theory that one spirit 
(life or soul) passes from one material body to an¬ 
other through repeated births and deaths, usually 
of the same species, often with ethical implica¬ 
tions; thus the present life is viewed as only one of 
many. This theory is rejected by The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

The idea of repeated return or of a continuing, 
exacting wheel of rebirth is based on the Eastern 
doctrine of karma. Karma literally means “deeds” 
or “actions” and, in a limited sense, may refer to a 
system of cause and effect. According to this belief, 
all inequalities of birth, society, race, and eco¬ 
nomic being are products of one’s individual karma 
created by an accumulation of previous behavior. 
Karma is also seen as a cosmic law of justice. It is 
an eternally moving wheel of rebirth. Experience 
is repeatable. An individual spirit can live again 
and again in a wide variety of guises and forms in 
the mortal estate. 

In Latter-day Saint doctrine, mankind is on 
the road to immortality and eternal life. One 
moves from one type of existence to another along 
the way. But this teaching is distinguishable from 
reincarnation on several counts: 

1. In Latter-day Saint belief, there is only one 
physical death for any one person (Heb. 9:27). 
Amulek, in the Book of Mormon, taught that man 
can die only once (Alma 11:45). Reincarnation pos¬ 
its many deaths, but in Latter-day Saint thought, 
the RESURRECTION (incarnation) follows death (cf. 
D&C 29:24-25). 

2. In LDS theology, the physical body is sa¬ 
cred, and its elements are imperishable. The body 
is prerequisite to becoming like God. In reincarna- 
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around the world consisted of two to six stakes per 
region in close geographical proximity, each stake 
being comprised of between four and ten local 
wards of 200 to 700 members each. Groups of ten 
to forty regions are organized into areas deter¬ 
mined by geographic and administrative conven¬ 
ience. Each area is presided over by three seven¬ 
ties who constitute the area presidency. 

Regional Representatives are part-time lay 
officers of the Church that are called by the First 
Presidency, receive general instructions from the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, and serve under 
the direction of the area presidency. Recause Re¬ 
gional Representatives do not preside as line offi¬ 
cers, they serve without counselors, and stake 
presidencies report directly to area presidencies. A 
Regional Representative may preside at a stake 
conference when assigned. 

The principal responsibility of a Regional Rep¬ 
resentative is to train stake leaders. This training 
may take place through personal visits, regional 
council meetings consisting of the stake presiden¬ 
cies in the region, stake conferences, or other 
leadership meetings. A Regional Representative 
has no authority to call local leaders or to counsel 
individual members in connection with personal 
matters, but serves as an organizational link pro¬ 
viding information and feedback between local 
Church officers and the General Authorities at area 
or Church headquarters. 

A Regional Representative serves for a period 
determined by the First Presidency, typically five 
years. The first Regional Representatives were 
called in October 1967, and with the growth of the 
Church, the number has increased steadily. 


With the approval of the area presidency, the 
regional council may organize occasional confer¬ 
ences, special training, athletic competitions, or 
other events. For members who might otherwise 
be somewhat isolated or limited by circumstance, 
such occasions provide perspective, motivation, 
and exposure to other members and to Church 
leaders. 

[See also Organization: Contemporary.] 

DOUGLAS L. CALLISTER 
GERALD J. DAY 


REINCARNATION 

Reincarnation refers to a theory that one spirit 
(life or soul) passes from one material body to an¬ 
other through repeated births and deaths, usually 
of the same species, often with ethical implica¬ 
tions; thus the present life is viewed as only one of 
many. This theory is rejected by The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

The idea of repeated return or of a continuing, 
exacting wheel of rebirth is based on the Eastern 
doctrine of karma. Karma literally means “deeds” 
or “actions” and, in a limited sense, may refer to a 
system of cause and effect. According to this belief, 
all inequalities of birth, society, race, and eco¬ 
nomic being are products of one’s individual karma 
created by an accumulation of previous behavior. 
Karma is also seen as a cosmic law of justice. It is 
an eternally moving wheel of rebirth. Experience 
is repeatable. An individual spirit can live again 
and again in a wide variety of guises and forms in 
the mortal estate. 

In Latter-day Saint doctrine, mankind is on 
the road to immortality and eternal life. One 
moves from one type of existence to another along 
the way. But this teaching is distinguishable from 
reincarnation on several counts: 

1. In Latter-day Saint belief, there is only one 
physical death for any one person (Heb. 9:27). 
Amulek, in the Book of Mormon, taught that man 
can die only once (Alma 11:45). Reincarnation pos¬ 
its many deaths, but in Latter-day Saint thought, 
the RESURRECTION (incarnation) follows death (cf. 
D&C 29:24-25). 

2. In LDS theology, the physical body is sa¬ 
cred, and its elements are imperishable. The body 
is prerequisite to becoming like God. In reincarna- 
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tion, the present physical body is of little or no 
consequence. 

3. In LDS theology, mortality is a time to be 
tested and proved “to see if [people] will do all 
things whatsoever the Lord their God shall com¬ 
mand them” (Abr. 3:25). In reincarnation, there 
are many future lives, so there is no urgent need to 
repent now. Reincarnation contradicts Amulek’s 
admonition that “this life is the time for men to 
prepare to meet God” (Alma 34:32). The Prophet 
Joseph smith said that transmigration of souls 
(spirits) was not a correct principle (TP/S, pp. 
104-105). 

4. In LDS theology, there is one single, unique 
historical act of redemption made by Jesus Christ. 
Through it, Christ becomes the only name under 
heaven “whereby man can be saved” (D&C 18:23). 
Reincarnation denies the absolute centrality of 
Christ’s atonement by affirming the theoretical ex¬ 
istence of an abundance of equally miraculous dei¬ 
ties, who appear in a variety of forms, born again 
and again. 
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RELIEF SOCIETY 

The Relief Society is the official adult women’s or¬ 
ganization of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and is an essential part of the structure 
of the Church at general, stake, and WARD levels. 
The organization provides opportunities for associ¬ 
ation, leadership, compassionate service, and 
education. Through the Relief Society, “women of 
the Church are given some measure of divine au¬ 
thority particularly in the direction of government 
and instruction in behalf of the women of the 
church” (J. F. Smith, p. 5). 

The motto “Charity Never Faileth” expresses 
the commitment of Relief Society members to love 
and nurture one another and to minister graciously 
to the needs of Church members and others. The 
binding sense of SISTERHOOD that characterizes 
the Relief Society is founded upon the women’s 
common faith and enhanced by the lessons, activi¬ 
ties, and interpersonal involvements that consti¬ 


tute the Relief Society program. Current lesson 
materials for a weekly Sunday class focus twice a 
month on spiritual themes; the other two weeks 
have lessons on compassionate service and on 
home and family education. Lessons on cultural 
refinement and varied interests provide an op¬ 
tional midweek activity for interested sisters. Once 
a month, a midweek homemaking meeting fea¬ 
tures instructions for visiting teachers, a short 
home management lesson, and miniclasses empha¬ 
sizing homemaking arts, welfare services proj¬ 
ects, and individual and family development. 
Members especially appointed as “visiting teach¬ 
ers” are expected to make regular contacts with 
each woman once a month in her home, or more 
often if needed. 

When the Prophet Joseph Smith organized 
the Female Relief Society of nauvoo in 1842, he 
stated that the restored Church of Jesus Christ 



Joseph and Emma Smith, by Florence Hansen (1978, 
cast bronze), Nauvoo Monument to Women, LDS 
Church Visitors Center, Nauvoo, Illinois. Joseph Smith 
is shown giving a five-dollar gold piece to Emma Smith, 
his wife and the first general president of the Relief Soci¬ 
ety. When he organized the society, he stated: “All I 
have to give to the poor I shall give to this society” (Min¬ 
utes, Mar. 17, 1842, p. 13). 
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could not be perfect or complete without it. Elder 
Joseph Fielding smith later confirmed that “the 
Relief Society was revealed to the Prophet Joseph 
Smith as a fundamental part of the gospel” (J. F. 
Smith, p. 4). As an integral part of the Church or¬ 
ganization, the Relief Society functions in close 
connection with, rather than independent of, the 
ecclesiastical priesthood structure. Ward Relief 
Society presidents work with bishops, stake Relief 
Society presidents, with stake presidents, and the 
general Relief Society presidency, with designated 
GENERAL authorities in what has been de¬ 
scribed as “a companionship relationship—not in¬ 
ferior or subordinate, but companion, side-by- 
side” (B. B. Smith, p. 11). Final decision-making 
responsibility rests with priesthood leaders. 

Origins 1842-1844. In 1842 a small group of 
women met at the home of Sarah M. KIMBALL in 
Nauvoo to organize a sewing society to aid nauvoo 
temple workmen. When they sought the Proph¬ 
et’s endorsement for their proposed constitution, 
he praised their efforts but proffered an alterna¬ 


tive: he would “organize the sisters under the 
priesthood after a pattern of the priesthood” 
(“Story of the Organization of the Relief Society,” 
p. 129). Meeting with twenty women on March 17, 
1842, he organized the Female Relief Society of 
Nauvoo. The women elected Emma Smith presi¬ 
dent, and like presidents of priesthood quorums, 
she selected two counselors. The three presiding 
officers were SET apart for their callings by the 
laying on of hands by priesthood leaders. Jo¬ 
seph Smith explained that the decisions of this 
presidency, together with minutes of society pro¬ 
ceedings, would serve as the group’s constitution. 
A secretary and treasurer were appointed, and the 
presidency could appoint other officers as neces¬ 
sary. New members were admitted individually 
when standing members voted to give them full 
fellowship. By 1844, there were 1,341 members. 

The Female Relief Society of Nauvoo brought 
women into the formal structure of the Church and 
gave them significant responsibility and authority. 
They contributed to the Nauvoo Temple, sup¬ 
ported moral reform, and petitioned the governor 
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of Illinois on behalf of Joseph Smith. Primarily oc¬ 
cupied with “looking to the wants of the poor,” 
society members donated cash, commodities, 
housing, and labor. In July 1843 a visiting commit¬ 
tee of four was appointed in each ward to assess 
needs, solicit contributions from Church mem¬ 
bers, and distribute necessities. Visiting teachers 
have remained part of the Relief Society’s basic 
organizational structure ever since (see visiting 
teaching). 

Joseph Smith further charged members with 
the responsibility to “save souls.” He personally 
instructed them in the same gospel principles he 
taught the men, with particular emphasis on hu¬ 
mility, charity, and unity. He also introduced 
them to sacred doctrines related to temple 
worship. This instruction set the precedent for 
meetings in which women could discuss religious 
principles and testify of their faith in the restored 
gospel, a continuing aspect of the Relief Society. 

1844-1866. The Nauvoo society held its last re¬ 
corded meeting on March 16, 1844, apparently 
unable to maintain unity of purpose during the fac¬ 
tious events preceding the June 1844 martyrdom 
of Joseph Smith. Brigham YOUNG, the next Presi¬ 
dent of the Church, did not initially encourage 
women to resume formal meetings, nor did the 
organization function during the Saints’ westward 
trek and early settlement of Utah, though women 
continued their charitable works and gathered as 
friends to support and minister to one another 
through prayer, testimony, and the exercise of the 
gifts of the spirit. The Female Council of Health, 
organized in Salt Lake City in 1851 for midwives 
and others interested in healing by faith and herbs, 
preceded the 1854-1857 renewal of collective 
effort. 

In early February 1854, sixteen women in Salt 
Lake City responded to President Young’s exhorta¬ 
tion to befriend and aid the Indians by organizing 
“a society of females for the purpose of making 
clothing for Indian women and children.” This 
charitable Indian Relief Society elected its own of¬ 
ficers and met weekly until June 1854, when Presi¬ 
dent Young explicitly encouraged women to “form 
themselves into societies” and meet “in their own 
wards” to make clothing for the lamanites (the 
Indians). Members of the initial group later dis¬ 
banded to join their respective ward organizations. 
During 1854, some twenty-two Indian Relief Soci¬ 
eties were organized in Salt Lake City and outlying 


LDS settlements, and their members contributed 
enough bedding and clothing to meet the demand 
for such goods. Many of these societies remained 
organized for the long-range goal of assisting the 
poor within their wards, as well as for short-range 
projects such as meetinghouse carpets and clothing 
and bedding for destitute handcart companies. 

The 1857 UTAH expedition resulted in a 
widespread disorganization of wards that greatly 
diminished Relief Society operations for several 
years. There had been strong local leadership in a 
number of the wards, but the guiding central orga¬ 
nization that would become a permanent and stabi¬ 
lizing feature of Relief Society was lacking. 

1866-1887. In 1866 President Young initiated 
Churchwide reorganization of the Relief Society, 
appointing Eliza R. snow to assist bishops in es¬ 
tablishing the organization in each ward. The min¬ 
utes that she had recorded in Nauvoo became the 
common “constitution” for all local units, provid¬ 
ing continuity of name, purpose, and organiza¬ 
tional pattern. Though not formally called and set 
apart as general president until 1880, Eliza R. 
Snow directed Relief Society work from 1867 until 
her death in 1887. She was aided by her counselors 
Zina D. H. YOUNG and Elizabeth Ann Whitney 
and by the retrenchment society, which 
served informally as a central board. 

By 1880, the Relief Society had 300 local 
units, and each one cared for the suffering and 
needy within its ward boundaries, using an ex¬ 
panded corps of visiting teachers to collect and dis¬ 
tribute donations. Ward Relief Societies managed 
their own financial resources, and many of them 
built their own meeting halls. 

The Relief Society engaged in a number of 
bold and innovative economic activities spurred by 
the Church’s movement for economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency. Ward societies initiated cooperative enter¬ 
prises for making and marketing homemade goods, 
raised silk (see silk culture), established a grain 
storage program with local granaries, and helped 
finance the medical training of midwives and fe¬ 
male doctors. With the support of ward units, the 
central board established the DESERET HOSPITAL 
(1882-1895). Assuming a new political role, the 
Relief Society sponsored a series of “indignation 
meetings” to voice women’s opposition to pro¬ 
posed antipolygamy legislation. After Utah women 
were enfranchised in 1870, the Relief Society en¬ 
couraged women to vote. Then they actively cam- 
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The headquarters of the Relief Society in Salt Lake City, 
located between the Salt Lake Temple and the Church 
Office Building, was dedicated in 1954. Sheaves of 
wheat, symbolic of preparing for times of need, feeding 
the hungry, and serving others, ornament the building. 


paigned for woman suffrage after they were dis¬ 
franchised by the federal government in 1887. 

The Relief Society helped to organize and 
nurture the Young Ladies’ Retrenchment Associa¬ 
tion (later young women) and the primary. 
Though separate general presidencies were ap¬ 
pointed for these groups in 1880, President Eliza 
R. Snow served as their general head, and she and 
her hoard visited local congregations in Utah and 
Idaho to instruct all three groups. Local visits and 
conferences, the appointment of stake Relief Soci¬ 
ety presidents and boards (beginning in 1877), and 
publication of the semimonthly Woman’s Exponent 
(1872-1914) strengthened women’s sense of sister¬ 
hood. In assuming new responsibilities at ward, 
stake, and general levels, hundreds of LDS women 
entered the public sphere, simultaneously 
strengthening the community and developing 
their individual talents. 

1888-1921. Economic and political activity con¬ 
tinued during the administration of Zina D. H. 


Young (1888-1901). During the 1895 debate over 
the proposed constitution for the new state of 
Utah, Relief Society members successfully cam¬ 
paigned for a provision assuring women’s right to 
vote and hold public office. Committed to cooper¬ 
ating with non-Mormons for the advance of women 
and later for international peace, the Relief Society 
affiliated with the National Woman Suffrage Asso¬ 
ciation and the International Council of Women 
(1888). It was a charter member of the National 
Council of Women (1891) and, as such, became 
incorporated in October 1892 as the National 
Woman’s Relief Society, establishing a twenty- 
three-member board of directors or general board 
composed of its general presidency and stake Re¬ 
lief Society presidents. Many ward units were also 
incorporated to facilitate management of property. 

The Relief Society’s political and economic 
involvement in the western United States did not 
displace its primary concern of spiritually nurtur¬ 
ing its members and caring for the poor. These 
purposes united women across cultures, as mem¬ 
bers attested at their 1892 Relief Society Jubilee 
celebration. “Whether the language spoken is the 
English, French, German, Hawaiian or whatever 
tongue . . . they are all partakers of the same 
Spirit’’ (“The Jubilee Celebration,” p. 133). 

The increase in Relief Society membership 
and geographical spread that accompanied Church 
growth prompted greater centralization to assure 
continuity and unity. Annual dues for members, 
introduced in 1898, helped to defray the general 
board’s traveling and operating expenses. Under 
the direction of President Bathsheba W. SMITH 
(1901-1910), the general presidency and board 
published its initial handbook (1902) and estab¬ 
lished its first official headquarters in the newly 
constructed Bishop’s Building in Salt Lake City 
(1909). 

The physical housing of the Relief Society 
and Church auxiliaries with the presiding 
bishopric was one manifestation of emerging ef¬ 
forts to correlate a larger and more complex 
Church. The building of separate stake and ward 
Relief Society halls was likewise discouraged, 
though some local units maintained their own halls 
into the 1940s. Effective correlation required 
greater communication and interdependence be¬ 
tween priesthood and Relief Society leaders, and 
they began meeting together more regularly to dis¬ 
cuss common concerns such as charity and commu¬ 
nity work. 
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The nineteenth-century format for local Relief 
Society meetings—based on charity work, sewing, 
testimony bearing, and scripture study—made 
way in the twentieth century for a more varied and 
extensive educational program. As the society’s 
membership aged, leaders attempted to meet the 
needs of these older women as well as of the 
younger ones of a new generation. Mothers 
classes, introduced in 1902, featured a widely var¬ 
ied curriculum prepared by each stake. During the 
administration of President Emmeline B. wells 
(1910-1921), the general board introduced new 
standardized lessons in the Relief Society Bulletin 
(1914) and the next year commenced publication of 
the RELIEF society MAGAZINE through which it 
regularly issued standardized monthly lesson plans 
on theological, cultural, and homemaking topics, 
designating a week each month for each topic, 
while still reserving time for “work” (charity proj¬ 
ects) and testimonies. This monthly format of rotat¬ 
ing topics has been maintained, though subject 
matter has varied with changing interests and 
needs. 

The most long-lived of the society’s economic 
enterprises was the grain storage program directed 
initially by Sister Wells in 1876 and continued until 
the close of World War I (1918), when the Relief 
Society sold 205,518 bushels of their storage wheat 
to the U.S. government at its request. The sale 
capped the Relief Society’s intensive involvement 
in the war effort. A “Wheat Trust Fund” was then 
established that made possible the purchase and 
storage of more wheat in 1941. Responsibility for 
the wheat continued until 1978, when the Relief 



The Relief Society logo is an intertwined RS, surrounded 
by the organization’s motto, “Charity never faileth,” 
from 1 Cor. 13:8. Completing the circle are “1842,” 
when the society was founded in Nauvoo, Illinois, and 
two sheaves of wheat. 


Society transferred 266,291 bushels of wheat and 
nearly 2 million dollars in assets to the First Presi¬ 
dency for use in the welfare program. In 1920 the 
general board terminated another longstanding 
enterprise, and closed its Nurse School as ade¬ 
quate professional schools were then in place. 

1921-1945. Relief efforts and community in¬ 
volvement reached a high point during these 
years. Under the innovative and businesslike ad¬ 
ministration of President Clarissa S. williams 
(1921-1928), the Relief Society enlarged the pro¬ 
fessional component of its traditional charity work 
and increased cooperation with public and private 
welfare agencies. The Relief Society Social Ser¬ 
vices Department, established in 1919 by general 
secretary-treasurer Amy Brown lyman, served as 
the Church’s professional link with other welfare 
agencies and trained Relief Society workers in 
modern methods of family casework. Between 
1920 and 1942, more than 4,000 women partici¬ 
pated in its intensive two- and six-week “insti¬ 
tutes,” returning to their wards and stakes to aid 
Relief Society and priesthood leaders in welfare 
work. The department also provided an employ¬ 
ment bureau for women and girls and served as the 
Church’s licensed agency for child placement until 
1963. 

Beginning in 1921, at a time of national con¬ 
cern over high rates of maternal and infant mortal¬ 
ity, stake and ward societies used interest from the 
Wheat Trust Fund to sponsor hundreds of health 
clinics for expectant mothers, babies, and pre¬ 
school children. Two stake Relief Societies estab¬ 
lished and operated maternity hospitals, the Cot¬ 
tonwood (Utah) Maternity Hospital (1924-1951) 
and the Snowflake (Arizona) Maternity Hospital 
(1939-1960). Branches attached to the European 
missions prepared “maternity chests” for needy 
mothers and home deliveries. 

The worldwide depression of the 1930s at first 
intensified the direct-aid efforts of Relief Society 
officers, particularly in the United States, where 
they cooperated with county and later with federal 
agencies in dispensing temporary relief to the un¬ 
employed and needy. As a new system of perma¬ 
nent federal aid was established, Church leaders 
developed their own comprehensive Church Wel¬ 
fare Plan (1936), in which the Relief Society had a 
supportive role. Priesthood leaders directed the 
new program, but the society was represented on 
the governing committees and took the main re- 
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“Benevolence Panel” on the Relief Society Centennial 
Memorial, by AvardT. Fairbanks (cast bronze, 1942), on 
Temple Square, Salt Lake City. One aspect of Relief 
Society membership is compassion and service. The star 
on this commemorative sculpture symbolizes the love of 
Christ. The central figure is a strong, mature woman 
giving encouragement to a young mother, to a youth, 
and to an aged sister. The women bearing clothing and 
food extend physical, mental and spiritual comfort, 
guided by the inscription, “Through love serve one an¬ 
other. ” 


sponsibility for preserving food, providing clothing 
and bedding, and teaching welfare principles to 
the sisters. 

The Relief Society’s own traditional relief ef¬ 
forts through the visiting teachers gradually 
phased out and finally terminated in 1944 when 
visiting teachers stopped collecting charity funds. 
Since 1921, ward presidents rather than visiting 
teachers have been assessing family needs and dis¬ 
tributing relief to the needy, under the direction of 
their respective bishops. Underscoring the high 
degree of interdependence of the Relief Society 
president’s and the ward bishop’s two offices, 
Elder Harold B. lee said in 1939, “The bishop is 
the father of his ward; the Relief Society is the 


mother” (p. 526). Ward Relief Society presidents 
also supervise other charitable work, such as caring 
for the sick, termed “compassionate service” to 
distinguish it from “welfare service.” 

President Louise Y. robison (1928—1939), 
who led the Relief Society through these institu¬ 
tional changes, made other innovations. She 
started mormon handicraft (1938) in Salt Lake 
City to help women at home earn money by selling 
their handiwork on consignment. She also encour¬ 
aged the formation of stake and ward Relief Society 
choruses known as Singing Mothers. 

During World War II, President Amy Brown 
Lyman (1940-1945) guided the Relief Society’s ef¬ 
forts to limit meetings, simplify activities, and 
strengthen homes fragmented by the demands of 
war. In the United States, Canada, Hawaii, New 
Zealand, and Australia, members sewed projects 
on workday for the Red Cross as well as for welfare 
assignments. They gave blood, saved animal fats, 
refurbished clothing, kept lists of registered 
nurses, and took nursing and first aid courses. As 
in World War I, some local ward Relief Societies 
became Red Cross units. In war-torn Europe, 
members shared their meager supplies, struggled 
to do their visiting teaching with makeshift trans¬ 
portation, and comforted each other. Recognizing 
that some of its curriculum was not relevant out¬ 
side the United States, the general board began 
providing alternative lesson materials for the units 
in other countries. 

The Relief Society played an important part in 
the Church’s postwar emergency aid to the Saints 
in Europe, sending through the Church welfare 
program clothing, food, and thousands of quilts 
that had been made and stored by sisters in the 
United States and Canada. Sisters in Hawaii sent 
similar help to Japan. 

1945-1974. By the end of 1945, Relief Society 
membership had reached 102,000. In the years 
that followed, its membership has kept pace with 
the accelerating worldwide growth of the Church. 
The first Relief Societies in Japan were organized 
in 1949; membership in the Far East increased 
from 439 in 1950 to 7,400 in 1969. Rapid growth in 
Mexico and South America led to the printing of 
the Relief Society Magazine in Spanish (1966). By 
the 1970s, most members were using the same les¬ 
son materials and learning to appreciate each oth¬ 
er’s cultures through monthly cultural refinement 
lessons. 
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President Belle S. spaeford traveled widely, 
both as general president of the Relief Society 
(1945-1974) and as a two-year president of the 
U.S. Council of Women (1968-1970). She further 
professionalized the Relief Society Services De¬ 
partment and directed expansion of its services 
to include programs for Indian student 
PLACEMENT services and youth guidance. The 
department was housed in Salt Lake City in the 
Relief Society Building, which had been built in 
1956 from contributions from LDS women and 
matching funds from the Church. 

During President Spafford’s long administra¬ 
tion, the Relief Society moved toward fuller corre¬ 
lation within the larger Church structure. Under 
the comprehensive Church correlation program, 
the reporting and financing systems, magazine and 
lesson materials, and social services once managed 
by the Relief Society became the responsibility of 
priesthood leaders and professional departments, 
such as the new LDS social services Depart¬ 
ment. After September 1971, Relief Society mem¬ 
bership automatically included all LDS women 
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Elaine L. Jack, born in Cardston, Canada, became gen¬ 
eral president of the Relief Society in March 1990, after 
serving on the general boards of the Relief Society and 
Young Women and as a counselor in the general presi¬ 
dency of the Young Women. 
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level. In the wards and branches, members contin¬ 
ued to find the opportunities for service, learning, 
sisterhood, and spiritual growth. 

As President Elaine L. Jack (1990-) moved 
belief Society toward a sesquicentennial consider¬ 
ation of its Nauvoo legacy, membership reached 
2,784,000. Though the Relief Society’s programs 
have changed substantially over its 150-year his¬ 
tory in an effort to meet the changing needs of 
women and the Church, its basic organizational 
structure and essential mission have not varied sig¬ 
nificantly. Emphasis on simplification, diversity, 
and worldwide sisterhood in the 1970s and 1980s 
resulted in a basic standard format for Relief Soci¬ 
ety that affirms common goals and programs for 
women around the world. Through its changes and 
growth, Relief Society has exemplified its motto. 
Sister Jack stated, “It is no minor thing that the 
motto of the Relief Society is ‘Charity Never Fail- 
eth ” (p. 74), for “charity is the pure love of Christ, 
which endureth forever” (Moro. 7:47). 
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RELIEF SOCIETY MAGAZINE 

The Relief Society Magazine was the official 
monthly publication of the women’s Relief Society 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
from 1915 to 1970. It preserves the history of the 
Relief Society for those years, with reports of each 


annual general Relief Society conference held in 
the Salt Lake Tabernacle, and with the talks of 
General Authorities and the Relief Society presi¬ 
dencies given at those conferences. It also contains 
articles of particular interest to the women of the 
Church, such as gospel topics, prose and poetry, 
housekeeping aids, recipes, pictures, and descrip¬ 
tions of Relief Society activities from near and far. 
Some space each month was devoted to the prog¬ 
ress of women worldwide. It also published the 
Relief Society lessons, which were written by au¬ 
thorities in various fields such as the scriptures, 
art, architecture, social sciences, economics, the 
Constitution of the United States, world govern¬ 
ments, and literature. 

In its first issue, President Joseph F. smith 
expressed his hope that the magazine would be 
“entrenched about by the bulwarks of worthy and 
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AND INTELLIGENCE SHALL FLOW DOWN FROM THIS TIKE' 
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The Relief Society Magazine, the official monthly maga¬ 
zine of the Relief Society from 1915 to 1970, published 
lessons, reports of annual Relief Society Conferences, 
and articles of particular interest to women. This cover 
portrays the organization of the society in 1842 and car¬ 
ries Joseph Smith’s statement: “I now turn the key to 
you in the name of God and this society shall rejoice, and 
knowledge and intelligence shall flow down from this 
time.” 
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capable endeavor and enduring truth.” The maga¬ 
zine was owned and operated by the General 
Board of the Relief Society for all of its fifty-six 
years. Originally a forty-four-page, black and white 
publication, it evolved into an eighty-page journal 
with liberal use of color. Its readers liked its small 
size, which let it fit neatly into a woman’s purse. In 
1966 the Magazine added a Spanish edition for its 
6,000 Spanish-speaking subscribers. 

Editors of the Relief Society Magazine looked 
upon their assignments as mission calls to further 
the work of Relief Society and strengthen the testi¬ 
monies of its members. Its first editor, Susa Young 
Gates (1914-1922), was followed by Alice Louise 
Reynolds (1923-1930), Mary Connelly Kimball 
(1930-1937), Belle S. Spafford (1937-1945), and 
Marianne Clark Sharp (1945-1970). Vesta P. Craw¬ 
ford was associate editor (1947-1970). 

From 1872 to 1914 Relief Society matters 
were disseminated in the Womans Exponent, a 
privately owned and edited women’s journal, 
which ceased publication in 1914 with the an¬ 
nouncement of the official Church magazine for 
women. 

The Relief Society Magazine had 301,000 sub¬ 
scribers in 1970, when it was incorporated into the 
Ensign, the Church magazine for adults. Relief 
Society lessons are now published in a manual each 
year. 

[See also Ensign; Relief Society; Woman’s 

Exponent.] 
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RELIEF SOCIETY IN NAUVOO 

Organized in 1842, the Female Relief Society of 
NAUVOO differed from other contemporary wom¬ 
en’s church groups in that it was organized under 
the PRIESTHOOD direction of the Prophet Joseph 
SMITH. 

The society began as a response to the need 
for provisions, clothing, and supplies for builders 
of the nauvoo temple. On her own initiative, 
Sarah M. Granger kimball invited a group of 
women to her home on March 4, 1842, to discuss 



This plate depicts the organization meeting of the Relief 
Society on March 17, 1842. The Prophet Joseph Smith, 
who formally organized the twenty women present into a 
society, stated: “The Church was never perfectly orga¬ 
nized until the women were thus organized.” Emma 
Smith was the first president, with Sarah M. Cleveland 
and Elizabeth Ann Whitney as counselors, and Eliza R. 
Snow as secretary. Church Museum of History and Art. 


the possibility of organizing a sewing society to aid 
the workers. Eliza R. snow drafted possible by¬ 
laws and a constitution for the group and submit¬ 
ted them to Joseph Smith. He told her that there 
was something better for them than a written con¬ 
stitution and that he would organize the women of 
the Church as the priesthood was organized. He 
added that the Church would never be perfectly 
organized until the women were organized. 

Minutes of the charter meeting name twenty 
women and three men who were present in the 
upper story of Smith’s red-brick store on March 
17, 1842. Emma SMITH, elected president, chose 
Sarah M. Cleveland and Elizabeth Ann Whitney as 
counselors, Eliza R. Snow as secretary, and Elvira 
A. Cowles as treasurer. 

At the first meeting, the Prophet redefined 
and expanded the object of the society. The 
women were to look to the needs of the poor, to 
search after those in need and administer to their 
wants, and to assist in correcting the morals and 
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trengthening the virtues of the community. He 
ater added the charge to save souls. During a par- 
ieularly significant address on April 28, 1842, he 
:ited 1 Corinthians 13, from which later members 
ook their motto, “Charity Never Faileth.” He 
hen pronounced the much-quoted sentence, “I 
low turn the key to you in the name of God and 
his Society shall rejoice and knowledge and intel- 
igence shall flow down from this time” (“Minutes 
>f the Female Relief Society”). 

The society grew quickly. During its first sea- 
on, 1,189 women became members. The society 
eceived and dispersed money, clothing, provi- 
ions, and services to the needy. Its meetings were 
leld first in the upper room and then, for lack of 
pace there, outdoors in “the Grove” until Sep- 
ember 28, 1842. When the society reconvened in 
he following spring, the presidency divided the 
nembership into four WARDS, which then met 
eparately. Each ward had its “necessity commit- 
ee,” forerunner of the present visiting teachers, 
vho canvassed their area in search of people in 
leed (see visiting teaching). Meetings again 
leased for the winter of 1843-1844, but presum- 
ibly the charitable works continued. 

Beset with differences between its president 
ind Church leaders—differences related to the 
ntroduction of plural marriage —the society 
:eased to function formally after the meetings of 
darch 1844. Aspects of its operation, however, 
:ontinued through the last days of Nauvoo and the 
ixodus of 1846-1847 in the acts of charity, the sis- 
erly bonding, the gatherings of women in prayer 
neetings, and the persistence of spiritual manifes- 
ations. The leaders of a revived relief society 
n Utah, which President Brigham YOUNG author- 
zed Churchwide beginning in 1867, conscien- 
iously adhered to the patterns established in Nau- 
'oo and resolutely maintained a continuity of 
iperation. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

In the gospel of Jesus Christ, personal religious 
experience is the foundation, vitality, and culmina¬ 
tion of religious life. As in the biblical book of Acts, 
LDS religious experience is varied and owes as 
much to firsthand experience as to texts and tradi¬ 
tions. Latter-day Saints may recognize as a reli¬ 
gious experience feelings or impressions that build 
faith in Christ, show that God hears and answers 
prayer, manifest what is good and right, enhance 
personal conviction of truth, or confirm that one’s 
life is approved of God. The sum of one’s religious 
experiences is sometimes called a “testimony.” 
Interpretations of these experiences are derived 
from cumulative personal experience, which lan¬ 
guage is often inadequate to describe. The fre¬ 
quency, intelligibility, coherence, and shareability 
of these phenomena among Latter-day Saints are 
relatively unique. 

Regardless of individual differences in age, 
culture, and language, such experiences enhance 
the underlying unity of the members of the 
Church, enabling them to feel one with each other 
and with the prophets. They recognize familiar re¬ 
ligious experiences in one another’s words and ac¬ 
tions and in the scriptures. While the transmission 
of these experiences is often oral (as in testimony 
meetings, classes, conversations), many are also 
preserved in diaries, journals, and family histories. 
Some of these have become widely familiar and 
almost normative. 

At the core of a Latter-day Saint’s life is 
conversion to the gospel. First impressions are 
often crucial. Converts frequently testify to feeling 
a divine assurance, unexpected and unheralded, 
that truth is to be found in the Book of Mormon 
and in the teachings of the Church. They also com¬ 
monly speak of feeling clean, of being washed of 
their sins, and of being spiritually reborn with an 
infusion of new life, peace, joy, light, warmth, and 
fire (see baptism of fire and of the holy 
ghost). The experience of finding oneself, though 
a sinner, accepted by the Lord, often becomes the 
foundation of a lifetime commitment to God, be¬ 
cause maintaining this feeling is desired above all 
else. Classic examples of this are found in the con¬ 
versions of Alma 2 (Mosiah 27; Alma 36) and Joseph 
Smith (PJS 1:5-8). 

Latter-day Saints believe that the divine love 
they receive in individual religious experience 
should be reflected to others as charity (Mosiah 
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2:17-21; 5:2; Moro. 7:46). Rendering service to 
others in the name of Christ produces feelings of 
joy and happiness that Latter-day Saints treasure 
as religious experiences. 

Baptized members are given the gift OF the 
holy GHOST by the laying on of hands, entitling 
them to the companionship of the Holy Ghost. 
President Lorenzo Snow described his reception of 
this gift as “a tangible immersion in the heavenly 
principle or element, the Holy Ghost” ( Biography 
and Family Record of Lorenzo Snow p. 8, Salt 
Lake City, 1884), saying that he “tasted the joys of 
eternity in the midst of the power of God” (Jour¬ 
nal, p. 3, Church Archives, Salt Lake City). Alfred 
D. Young said it was “as if warm water was poured 
over me coming on my head first. I was filled with 
light, peace and joy” [Autobiography (1808-1842), 
BYU Special Collection], 

Individual Latter-day Saints speak of being 
shown righteous courses of action by the Holy 
Ghost, being warned of dangers and evils, and 
being otherwise inspired and guided. One sister, 
reflecting on her life, wrote that the Holy Ghost 
“warns, counsels, reproves, commends, instructs, 
and when necessary commands” (Y W] 27 [Nov. 
1916]:691—92). Motivational changes are chroni¬ 
cled, as are infusions of energy, compassion, in¬ 
sight, healing power, and beauty, and also refine¬ 
ment of talents, faculties of communication, and 
Christlike love. 

Impressions of the Holy Ghost often come 
after much preparation in fasting, prayer, ser¬ 
vice, and study. At other times they come unbid¬ 
den and arrive at unexpected moments as a “still, 
small voice” (1 Kgs. 19:12). The Prophet Joseph 
Smith observed that the word of the Lord “has 
such an influence over the human mind—the logi¬ 
cal mind—that it is convincing without other testi¬ 
mony” (HC 5:526). Joseph Smith further re¬ 
marked, “sudden strokes of ideas” from the Holy 
Ghost attend a flow of pure intelligence (TP/S, p. 
151); “the answer comes into my mind with such a 
logical sequence of thought and ideas, and accom¬ 
panied by such a burning feeling within, that 1 
know it is of God” (cited in W. Berrett, “Revela¬ 
tion,” address to seminary and institute faculty, 
Brigham Young University, June 27, 1956, p. 9). 

Such influences and impressions of the Holy 
Ghost may come as inspiration amid duties in the 
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tations analogous to the appearance of Moses and 
Elijah on the Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 17:2- 
4). Here the experience was no less objective than 
the deliverances of sense-experience. Several hun¬ 
dred experienced the outpouring of spiritual gifts 
in the kirtland temple dedication (see Back- 
man, pp. 284-309). Several thousand, including 
many children, witnessed the experience in Nau- 
voo when the “mantle” fell upon Brigham Young 
and he was providentially portrayed in Joseph 
Smith’s likeness (see succession in the 
presidency). Approximately 63,000 participated 
in the dedicatory sessions of the salt lake 
temple, and many reported seeing visions and 
hearing heavenly music. 

LDS journals are replete with testimonies 
that the Spirit of the Lord enlivens all of the 
senses—seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
touching—and that one is more physically alive 
and aware when spiritually quickened. This illumi¬ 
nation is more than an aid to physical perception; it 
is a medium of comprehension. Latter-day Saints 
sometimes speak of a “sixth sense,” interrelated 
with the other senses, that apprehends spiritual 
things. All things “are revealed to our spirits pre¬ 
cisely as though we had no bodies at all” ( TPJS , p. 
355). One may be lighted up “with the glory of 
[his] former home” (J. F. Smith, GD, p. 14) and be 
led to say with Eliza R. Snow, “I felt that I had 
wandered from a more exalted sphere” (“O My 
Father,” Hymns of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, no. 292, Salt Lake City, 1985). 

Many Latter-day Saints record such experi¬ 
ences in the setting of temple ordinances, sens¬ 
ing a oneness with departed friends and relatives— 
“they are not far from us, and know and under¬ 
stand our thoughts, feelings, and motions, and are 
often pained therewith” (TPJS, p. 326)—and 
“seeming to see” and “seeming to hear” the realms 
of the spirit world (J. Grant, JD 4:134-36). 

LDS spiritual experiences are often related to 
scripture study. One convert had mastered the 
entire Bible in Hebrew, German, and English. 
After receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost, he found 
new meaning in familiar verses (O. Hyde, JD 8:23- 
24). Another who had memorized New Testament 
books found, after receiving the Holy Ghost, that 
“new light dawned upon” him in “bold relief,” 
which the Book of Mormon clarified and con¬ 
firmed: “Truths were manifested to me that I had 
never heard of or read of, but which I afterwards 
heard preached by the servants of the Lord” (C. 
Penrose, JD 23:351). Still another, praying 


through his youth for some great manifestation, 
learned slowly and for a lifetime, “line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” until he felt his whole 
being was a testimony of the truth (J. F. Smith, 
GD, pp. 501-550). 

Today, psychological, positivistic, and existen¬ 
tial thought raises questions about religious aware¬ 
ness. There is much preoccupation with criteria of 
meaning and with the logic of religious discourse. 
The sum of LDS religious experience, however, 
suggests that anyone may appeal to the way of the 
prophets: Look and see. 
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is summarized in Legal and Judicial History of the 
Church and in Politics: Political History. The efforts of 
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LDS teaching are outlined in Freedom. Nephite tradi¬ 
tions of religious liberty are described in Book of Mor¬ 
mon, Government and Legal History in.] 


REMISSION OF SINS 

“Remission of sins” is the scriptural phrase that 
describes the primary jiurpose of baptism: to 
obtain God’s forgiveness for breaking his com¬ 
mandments and receive a newness of life. It is 
fundamental among the FIRST principles and 
ORDINANCES OF THE GOSPEL: FAITH in the Lord 

jesus Christ, repentance, baptism by immer¬ 
sion for the remission of sins, and laying on of 
HANDS for the GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST. To grant 
pardon of sins is one manifestation of God’s mercy, 
made possible by the atonement. It is the bless¬ 
ing sought by those who fervently prayed, “O have 
mercy, and apply the atoning blood of Christ that 
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we may receive forgiveness of our sins, and our 
hearts may he purified” (Mosiah 4:2). Having one’s 
sins remitted is a vital part of the developmental 
process that results in godhood and lies at the heart 
of the religious experience of a Latter-day Saint. 

Baptism for the remission of sins is one of the 
most prominent themes of the scriptures, being 
both a requirement and a blessing associated with 
accepting Christ as the divine Redeemer and Sav¬ 
ior of the world and joining his Church. According 
to LDS scriptures and teachings, the principles 
and ordinances of the gospel, including baptism for 
the remission of sins, were taught and practiced by 
all the prophets from adam and ENOCH (Moses 
6:52-60, 64-68; 7:10-11) to the present time. The 
doctrine was taught before the earthly ministry of 
Jesus by benjamin (Mosiah 4:3-4) and John the 
Baptist (Mark 1:3-4). It was articulated by Christ 
himself to the twelve apostles in Jerusalem (Matt. 
28:16-20; John 20:21-23) and to the Nephites (3 
Ne. 12:2), preached by Peter following Christ’s 
ascension (Acts 2:37-38), and commanded of the 
Church as part of the restoration (D&C 49:11-14; 
84:64). Authority to administer the ordinance of 
baptism by immersion for the remission of sins is 
held by bearers of the aaronic priesthood 
(1)&C 13; 107:20) as well as by those who hold the 
MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD (D&C 20:38-45). 

God commands all but little children and the 
mentally incompetent to submit to the first princi¬ 
ples and ordinances (Moro. 8:11; D&C 29:46-50; 
68:27), not as acts of compliance with his sover¬ 
eignty, but because uncleanliness (sinfulness) is 
incompatible with godliness. There is no alterna¬ 
tive path to exaltation (1 Ne. 15:33; 3 Ne. 27:19; 
Moses 6:57). Thus, those who do not receive a 
remission of sins through baptism are not born of 
cod and exclude themselves from his kingdom 
(Alma 7:14-16; D&C 84:74). Remission includes 
the pardoning of sins by God, who releases sinners 
with the promise that “their sins and their iniqui¬ 
ties will I remember no more” (Heb. 8:12). Remis¬ 
sion also includes the repentant person’s recogni¬ 
tion of God’s communication of that forgiveness. 
Such a realization is accompanied by peace of con¬ 
science and feelings of inexpressible joy (Mosiah 
4:1-3, 20). Having been “washed [by] the blood of 
Christ” (Alma 24:13; 3 Ne. 27:19), one is granted 
relief from the unhappiness that accompanies 
wickedness (Alma 41:10; 36:12-21) and increases 
in love for God, knowing that forgiveness is made 
possible only by the Savior’s atoning sacrifice 
(D&C 27:2; 2 Ne. 9:21-27). 


Remission of sins is an achievement made pos¬ 
sible through the Atonement and earned through 
genuine changes in spirit and a discontinuation of 
behavior known to be wrong. Enos described the 
process as a “wrestle . . . before God” (Enos 1:2). 
The essential experience is to recognize one’s un¬ 
worthiness, taste of Christ’s love, stand steadfast in 
faith toward him (Mosiah 4:11), and with contrite 
heart acknowledge that he was crucified for the 
sins of the world (D&C 21:9; 3 Ne. 9:20-22). Thus 
committed to Christ and engaged in repentance, 
one keeps the commandments by submitting to 
baptism and receiving the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
The initial sense of repentance and forgiveness that 
leads one to the ordinances (3 Ne. 7:25; D&C 
20:37) is amplified and confirmed through the 
baptism OF fire administered by the Comforter 
(2 Ne. 31:17; D&C 19:31). This series of experi¬ 
ences forms the basis for a spiritual testimony of 
the truthfulness of the gospel of jesus Christ 
and a lifelong commitment to Christian living and 
Church service. 

Remission of sins can be lost through recur¬ 
rent transgression, for “unto that soul who sinneth 
shall the former sins return, saith the Lord your 
God” (D&C 82:7). Benjamin therefore enjoins the 
forgiven to retain their state by righteous living: 
“For the sake of retaining a remission of your sins 
from day to day, that ye may walk guiltless before 
God ... ye should impart of your substance to the 
poor, every man according to that which he hath, 
such as feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
visiting the sick and administering to their relief, 
both spiritually and temporally, according to their 
wants” (Mosiah 4:26). 
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REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 
(RLDS CHURCH) 

The RLDS church emerged during the 1850s from 
the conflict and schism that arose in Mormonism 
after the June 27, 1844, murder of Joseph smith, 
Jr., its founding prophet. From 1834 to 1844, 
Smith had indicated as many as eight possible 
modes of prophetic succession. One of these was a 
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designation of his son Joseph III (1832-1914) to 
succeed him as prophet-president. He had not, 
however, chosen anyone to lead pro tempore until 
his son should be old enough to preside. During 
the decade following Smith’s assassination, Mor- 
monism split into more than a dozen factions. The 
main body of believers accepted the quorum of 
twelve APOSTLES as their leaders. They re¬ 
mained headquartered at Nauvoo, Illinois, until 
1846, when they fled to the Great Salt Basin of 
present-day Utah. Brigham young, the senior 
apostle, who had been President of the Quorum 
of the Twelve since April 14, 1840, organized the 
westward trek and was sustained as President in 
the first presidency of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1847 (see 
SUCCESSION IN THE PRESIDENCY). 

Jason W. Briggs (1821-1899), leader of the 
Beloit, Wisconsin, branch, rejected Brigham 
Young’s leadership in 1848 to affiliate with the fac¬ 
tion led by James |. Strang (1813-1856). After 
Strang opted for polygamy in 1850, Briggs left to 
join a colony led by the slain prophet’s younger 
brother, William B. Smith (1811-1893). Briggs left 
Smith in the fall of 1851 on learning that Smith was 
also a polygamist. 

On November 18, 1851, Briggs sought and 
received what he felt to be divine revelation re¬ 
garding the future of the church. His followers dis¬ 
tributed copies of the record of Briggs’s revelation 
to nearby branches. The four major thrusts of the 
document were to denounce other claimants to 
prophetic authority; to enjoin the elders to preach 
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against false doctrines that had overtaken the 
church; to instruct the elders to teach the original 
gospel law as found in the Bible, the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, and the Doctrine and Covenants; and to 
promise that from the lineage of Joseph Smith, Jr., 
would come the proper leader of the church. Zenas 
H. Gurley, Sr. (1801-1871), pastor of a church 
branch at Yellow Stone, Wisconsin, read the 
Briggs message to his people. Gurley had also re¬ 
jected the leadership of Brigham Young, James 
Strang, and William Smith at about the same time 
as Briggs, his new ally. During the winter and 
spring of 1852 a nucleus of Saints in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois began to effect what they felt to 
be a bona fide continuation of the original church. 

The first formal conference of church elders of 
this emerging movement met on June 12-13, 
1852, near Beloit, Wisconsin. The conference 
passed measures endorsing and enlarging on the 
sentiments expounded in the record of Briggs’s 
revelation. The conference also ordered publica¬ 
tion of a pamphlet supporting those measures and 
called for the convening of a second conference in 
October. 

The October conference heard the pamphlet 
read, and authorized Jason Briggs to publish 2,000 
copies of it as a means to inform the public of the 
basis of the emerging RLDS movement. In the 
publication process, three more pages were added 
condemning polygamy. A pivotal conference con¬ 
vened in April 1853, at which seven new apostles 
were chosen by a committee and ordained. This 
interim group presided over the church until the 
lineal successor to the founding prophet became 
available. The autumn conference of 1856 sent two 
representatives to the home of Joseph Smith III 
near Nauvoo, Illinois, to officially invite him to 
head the church. Smith firmly declined, but on the 
strength of later revelatory experiences, he ac¬ 
cepted in early 1860. On April 6, 1860, Joseph 
Smith III became prophet-president of the RLDS 
church at its conference, at Amboy, Illinois. For 
early “reorganizers,” the long-held conviction of 
lineal succession in presidency was now enacted. 

Smith was both strongly opposed to polygamy 
and deeply convinced that his father could have 
had nothing to do with its inception in the church. 
He and other RLDS leaders, writers, missionaries, 
and members fought for decades to project the 
image of original Latter Day Saintism as non- 
polygamous. The public outcry against Utah 
Latter-day Saints for their polygamous doctrine 
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and practice, however, together with the similarity 
of the two churches’ names, greatly complicated 
the RLDS effort to mark itself as separate from 
Utah Mormonism. 

Polygamy was the most clear-cut issue that 
RLDS people used to disassociate themselves from 
the LDS Church, and to arouse public antipathy 
against Utah Mormonism. Other issues, however, 
also placed Utah Mormonism and the RLDS 
church on opposite sides of an ideological bound¬ 
ary. Some of these stemmed from teachings Joseph 
Smith, Jr., had put in place in the Nauvoo setting 
(1839-1844). By the end of the century, the RLDS 
church was either repudiating them or taking a 
wait-and-see posture. Rejected were such doc¬ 
trines as the political kingdom of God, militarism 
(i.e., military organizations such as the NAUVOO 
legion), the Adam-God theory (see young, 
brigham: teachings), plural gods, exclusion of 
blacks from priesthood offices, and absolute theoc¬ 
racy. In the wait-and-see category were the temple 
and its system of saving rituals for both dead and 
living (see salvation of the dead), the book of 
ABRAHAM, and strictly enforced restrictions on the 
use of coffee, alcohol, and tobacco (see word of 
wisdom). 

In finding much of its nineteenth-century 
identity along this “Mormon boundary,” the 
RLDS church marked out a difficult course of de¬ 
velopment. Missionaries working among Utah 
Mormons tried to convince their audiences that 
the RLDS church adhered to the “true Mormon¬ 
ism.’’ When trying to persuade Protestant pros¬ 
pects, on the other hand, RLDS ministers were 
inclined to deemphasize aspects linking them with 
Mormonism and to focus on the common ground 
they shared with mainstream Christianity. 

The resulting ambiguity within the RLDS 
church created recurring seasons of internal theo¬ 
logical conflict. The church elders and leaders, 
until well into the twentieth century, tried to re¬ 
solve much of that friction in the setting of their 
general conferences. Joseph Smith III and other 
leaders felt inclined to resolve only the most criti¬ 
cal conflicts through revelatory fiat of the prophet. 
This means that for the most part the RLDS 
church has pursued a delicate, operational balance 
between the democratic and theocratic modes of 
church governance. 

Joseph Smith Ill’s early policy of restraining 
the scattered RLDS membership from gathering 
to one central location had a lasting effect on 




The RLDS Auditorium, in Independence, Missouri. 
Groundbreaking ceremonies were held February 1, 
1926, and the building was dedicated for church and 
community service in 1962. Courtesy Library-Archives, 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. 

church development. Smith remembered the per¬ 
secution the early Saints had suffered wherever 
they colonized en masse. He urged his followers to 
embody their Christian religion as fully as possible 
wherever they lived, widely dispersed as they 
were. From his headquarters office in Plano, Illi¬ 
nois, Smith repeatedly editorialized in the church 
periodical. The True Latter Day Saints’ Herald , 
cautioning the widely scattered church branches to 
put down their roots where they were. He urged 
them to build solid foundations of Christian wit¬ 
ness and community responsibility as a prerequi¬ 
site to any ultimate recolonization to Indepen¬ 
dence, Missouri. 

The “gathering” impulse within the member¬ 
ship, however, remained strong. In 1870 a group 
of men of means incorporated the “First United 
Order of Enoch. ” Under its charter, stockholders 
bought several thousand acres of land in Decatur 
County, Iowa, and began farming and related agri¬ 
business enterprises. There they built up the town 
of Lamoni (a Book of Mormon name), which in 
1881 became the church headquarters and home of 
the church press and of its editor in chief, Presi¬ 
dent Joseph Smith III. 

A number of Mormons either on the trail west 
through Iowa or newly arrived in the Great Salt 
Lake Basin left the West or the trail to unite with 
RLDS branches in southwest Iowa. By 1890 the 
center of RLDS church population (about 25,000) 
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had shifted from Illinois to Iowa. Even Missouri, 
with rapidly expanding membership in and around 
St. Louis and Independence, had pulled ahead of 
Illinois. The church in 1895 founded Graceland 
College at Lamoni (its 1990 enrollment was more 
than 1,300). 

Smith’s death in December 1914 brought his 
son Frederick M. Smith (1874-1946), a counselor 
in the First Presidency since 1902, to the pro¬ 
phetic office. The primary emphases of Frederick 
M. Smith’s thirty-one-year presidency were cen¬ 
tralization of administrative control into a more 
theocratic mode; practical and theological training 
for the church’s ministry; physical, cultural, and 
educational development of the “Center Place’’ in 
and around Independence, Missouri, as the new 
headquarters of the church (moved from Lamoni in 
1920) and the primary place of Zionic witness; 
mobilization of the membership into stewardship 
communal enterprises, especially in and near the 
Center Place; and a heightened effort to streamline 
and expand the church’s missionary effort. 

Smith’s plans for church expansion and devel¬ 
opment suffered from resistance to change within 
the church, both at the General Officer and local 
levels. Even more vexing were economic disloca¬ 
tions in the larger world. Two worldwide armed 
conflicts, the severe economic panic of 1920-1921, 
and the Great Depression of the 1930s deferred 
many of his hoped-for church goals. Several years 
of deficit spending brought the church to a finan¬ 
cial crisis in 1931. An austere fiscal management 
policy designed by Presiding Bishop L. F. P. Curry 
(1887-1977) and his counselor, G. L. DeLapp 
(1895—1981), inspired the confidence of the mem¬ 
bers. Their sacrificial giving enabled liquidation of 
the nearly $2 million debt by January 1942. The 
membership ranks grew throughout F. M. Smith’s 
presidency, from 74,000 in 1915 to nearly 133,000 
at his death on March 20, 1946. One of his building 
enterprises, the vast Auditorium in Indepen¬ 
dence—headquarters and General Conference 
center—begun in 1926, was in use by 1928, but 
remained unfinished until 1962. 

Israel A. Smith (1876-1958), brother of Fred¬ 
erick, became RLDS president in April 1946. Dur¬ 
ing his twelve-year tenure, the church built finan¬ 
cial reserves and greatly expanded its missionary 
forces. In Independence it founded Resthaven, a 
home for the elderly; the School of the Restora¬ 
tion, for education of church leaders and members; 
and the Social Service Center, a facility for various 


helps to the needy. The church’s hospital, with fi¬ 
nancial aid from the community at large, expanded 
greatly. This period was also a time of local church¬ 
building activity, with hundreds of branches either 
building new churches or expanding old ones. The 
church also added to its educational facilities at 
Graceland College. 

William Wallace Smith (1900-1989), the third 
son of Joseph Smith III to serve as church presi¬ 
dent, was ordained to that office in October 1958. 
Utilizing the skills of many, he planted the RLDS 
church in more than twenty nations. This expan¬ 
sion has continued steadily in the years since his 
retirement in April 1978. 

This recent crossing of cultural boundaries has 
stimulated much ideological and theological fer¬ 
ment within the church. Leaders soon realized 
that the task was more than merely extending an 
American church into other cultures. International 
diversity required the church to seek ways to mag¬ 
nify the Christian witness in other cultures in 
terms compatible with the life experiences and 
expectations of divergent peoples and worldviews. 
This quest prompted RLDS leaders to attempt to 
identify the “universal” aspects of the gospel that 
might find a place in other cultures while being 
adapted to indigenous values and needs. The 
church’s General Officers then realized the neces¬ 
sity for pluralism, since what were earlier thought 
to be universals were now seen as particulars. 

An urgently felt task issuing from this realiza¬ 
tion was the development of a theological base 
appropriate to a worldwide, multicultural church. 
This task required rigorous theological study, con¬ 
sultation, and synthesis. RLDS leaders partici¬ 
pated in seminars on history, theology, evange¬ 
lism, planning, Zionic concepts and procedures, 
higher education, and professional development. 
In the early stages of these programs, the First 
Presidency and the Council of Twelve Apostles in 
1966 announced five new objectives to guide fu¬ 
ture church development. The first of these called 
the church to clarify its theology and unify the 
members in their faith. A special committee on 
basic beliefs, appointed years earlier, gained sev¬ 
eral new members who had pursued formal theo¬ 
logical training. The newly constituted committee 
compiled essays explicating the various aspects of 
the faith. Its report, Exploring the Faith, issued in 
1971, called the whole church to serious theologi¬ 
cal exploration and reflection. 

As they entered into this complex process. 
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many RLDS leaders and members experienced 
considerable anxiety. The neo-orthodox Christian 
theological stances taken in Exploring the Faith 
and in many other works from the church’s press in 
the 1960s and 1970s did not fit some of the more 
traditional views. For example, the fifth objective 
of 1966 called for an interpretation of Zion “in 
worldwide terms.” As church leaders pursued this 
process, they began to speak and write of Zion, not 
only as a remnant colony of Saints in Missouri but 
also as a leavening process—a source of redemp¬ 
tive social change all over the world. This called 
the church to be a covenant people, transforming 
culture from within, wherever they lived. 

A vocal minority of RLDS members viewed 
this concept and its implications as a total rejection 
of the early “remnant” image. They began to resist 
the church’s pastoral, theological, educational, and 
programmatic efforts to nurture a wider, pluralistic 
application of the Zionic dimension. The resistance 
inhered in the fact that the expanding interpreta¬ 
tion of Zion appeared to some to be a loss of loyalty 
by current leaders to the perpetual authority of the 
scriptures and to other statements of Joseph 
Smith, Jr., about the Zionic endeavor. 

W. Wallace Smith’s revelatory instruction of 
1968 called the church to begin preparations for 
building a temple in Independence. This stirred 
much discussion, among both leaders and mem¬ 
bers, about the extent to which such an edifice 
would fit earlier temple purposes, either at Kirt- 
land, Ohio (1834-1836) or Nauvoo (1840-1846). 
Very little along these lines was determined during 
W. Wallace Smith’s tenure in office. The consensus 
was that the proposed temple was to have more in 
common with Kirtland’s House of the Lord than 
with the Nauvoo Temple, in terms of educational 
and worship functions. The Temple School came 
into being in 1974, with a focus on leadership edu¬ 
cation related to the future temple. Graceland Col¬ 
lege president Dr. William T. Higdon (1929-), was 
called into the Council of Twelve Apostles at that 
time and assigned as president of Temple School. 
Clearly RLDS leadership was committed to a 
strong educational component as part of temple 
planning. Also during the late 1970s, the church 
took on a heavy financial and personnel commit¬ 
ment when it began to sponsor and operate Park 
College in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Wallace B. Smith (1929-), son of W. Wallace 
Smith, became prophet of the RLDS church on 
April 5, 1978, having been chosen as “prophet and 


president designate” two years earlier. Leaving his 
practice of ophthalmology, Smith spent two years 
in rigorous theological studies to prepare for his 
presidency. The two most far-reaching leader¬ 
ship moves since his ordination are reflected in 
his revelatory instruction to the 1984 World Con¬ 
ference: section 156 of the RLDS Doctrine and 
Covenants. 

Section 156:9-10 meant that the church 
would now move ahead with women’s ordinations, 
a breakthrough foreshadowed by events dating 
back to 1970. Local pastors had been initiating 
priesthood calls for women since 1974, but no clear 
precedent permitted actual ordination. Now, the 
conference’s approval of section 156 created the 
context for the ordination of women, the first ones 
being ordained November 17, 1985. This cluster of 
events led to intense conflict in scattered areas of 
the RLDS Church. An effort to rescind section 156 
at the 1986 world conference failed decisively. Pro¬ 
ponents of rescission continued to work to 
strengthen networks of resistance. Some formed 
what they call “independent branches,” which 
defy the authority of the RLDS church on all mat¬ 
ters. It is impossible to measure the extent of the 
disaffection, but it probably numbers about 3 per¬ 
cent of the 240,000 total membership. 

Section 156:3-6 pointed the church in a new 
direction by setting forth the general purposes of 
the temple. The document declared that the pri¬ 
mary purpose of the temple would be the “pursuit 
of peace, reconciliation, healing of the spirit.” It 
would be built also to nurture “an attitude of 
wholeness of body, mind, and spirit.” Further¬ 
more, the temple would express the “essential 
meaning of the church as healing and redeeming 
agent, inspired by the life and witness of the re¬ 
deemer of the world. ” Finally, the temple would 
require and enable new programs of leadership 
education in expansion of the ministries of all the 
priesthood and members of the church. 

Section 156 also enjoined the church to re¬ 
double its efforts to finance and build the temple. 
Ground was broken for the temple at the 1990 
World Conference, where it was also announced 
that more than $61 million had been pledged to¬ 
ward the $75 million needed for its completion and 
its supporting endowment fund. 

As of 1990, the RLDS church stood at a new 
turning point in its history. More than 3,000 
women ordained to all offices of priesthood except 
the General Officer category were adding new 
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styles and depths of caring ministries not before 
experienced in the church. The developing Tem¬ 
ple School courses and the programs of the Temple 
Ministries Division have begun to create new life 
and energy in RLDS branches and members in 
many of the forty nations where the church is es¬ 
tablished. Since World War II, the RLDS church 
has also become much more ecumenical than at 
any previous time. A resolution passed at the 1990 
World Conference requested the First Presidency 
to go beyond the bounds of the church for help. 
The specific intent was that the RLDS church 
would seek those whose experience and expertise 
would equip them to give valuable help to the 
forthcoming temple programs in the area of peace 
and justice. 

The RLDS church seems intent on shedding 
many of the vestiges of its sectarian background of 
early Mormonism. To what extent it can discard 
these while retaining its identity as a recognizable 
part of Latter Day Saintism remains to be seen. 
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REPENTANCE 

Repentance is the process by which humans set 
aside or overcome sins by changing hearts, atti¬ 
tudes, and actions that are out of harmony with 
God’s teachings, thereby conforming their lives 
more completely to his will. In the words of one 
latter-day prophet, repentance is “to change one’s 
mind in regard to past or intended actions or con¬ 
duct” (McKay, p. 14). Paul observes that “all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God” (Rom. 
3:23). For this reason, the Lord “gave command¬ 
ment that all men must repent” (2 Ne. 2:21; Moses 
6:57). This means that repentance is required of 
every soul who has not reached perfection. 

Repentance has been central to God’s deal¬ 
ings with his children since they were first placed 
on the earth. Old Testament prophets constantly 
called the children of Israel individually and collec¬ 
tively to repent and turn to God and righteous liv¬ 
ing from rebellion, apostasy, and sin. In New Tes¬ 
tament times, the work of Jesus Christ on earth 
may be described as a ministry of repentance— 
that is, of calling on God’s children to return to 
their God by changing their thinking and behavior 
and becoming more godlike. The Savior taught, 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). Christ’s 
apostles were called primarily to preach faith in 
Christ and to declare repentance to all the world 
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REPENTANCE 

Repentance is the process by which humans set 
aside or overcome sins by changing hearts, atti¬ 
tudes, and actions that are out of harmony with 
God’s teachings, thereby conforming their lives 
more completely to his will. In the words of one 
latter-day prophet, repentance is “to change one’s 
mind in regard to past or intended actions or con¬ 
duct” (McKay, p. 14). Paul observes that “all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God” (Rom. 
3:23). For this reason, the Lord “gave command¬ 
ment that all men must repent” (2 Ne. 2:21; Moses 
6:57). This means that repentance is required of 
every soul who has not reached perfection. 

Repentance has been central to God’s deal¬ 
ings with his children since they were first placed 
on the earth. Old Testament prophets constantly 
called the children of Israel individually and collec¬ 
tively to repent and turn to God and righteous liv¬ 
ing from rebellion, apostasy, and sin. In New Tes¬ 
tament times, the work of Jesus Christ on earth 
may be described as a ministry of repentance— 
that is, of calling on God’s children to return to 
their God by changing their thinking and behavior 
and becoming more godlike. The Savior taught, 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). Christ’s 
apostles were called primarily to preach faith in 
Christ and to declare repentance to all the world 
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(Mark 6:12). In modern times, few topics occur in 
the Lord’s revelations as pervasively as this one. 
He has given latter-day prophets and all messen¬ 
gers of his gospel repeated instructions to declare 
“nothing but repentance unto this generation” 
(D&C 6:9). The Prophet Joseph Smith identified 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ as the two fun¬ 
damental principles of the gospel (A of F 4). And 
the gospel itself has been called “a gospel of re¬ 
pentance” (D&C 13; 84:27). 

In modern as in earlier times, the term “re¬ 
pentance” literally means a turning from sin and a 
reversing of one’s attitudes and behavior. Its pur¬ 
poses are to develop the divine nature within all 
mortal souls by freeing them from wrong or harm¬ 
ful thoughts and actions and to assist them in be¬ 
coming more Christlike by replacing the “natural 
man” (1 Cor. 2:14) with the “new man” in Christ 
(Eph. 4:20-24). 

This process is not only necessary in preparing 
humans to return and live with God, but it en¬ 
larges their capacity to love their fellow beings. 
Those who have reconciled themselves with God 
have the spiritual understanding, desire, and 
power to become reconciled with their fellow be¬ 
ings. God has commanded all humans to forgive 
each other: “I, the Lord, will forgive whom I will 
forgive, but of you it is required to forgive all men” 
(D&C 64:10). As God shows his love by forgiving 
(“I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more”; Jer. 31:34), his children, as 
they forgive others, also reflect this love. 

True repentance, while seldom easy, is essen¬ 
tial to personal happiness, emotional and spiritual 
growth, and eternal salvation. It is the only effi¬ 
cacious way for mortals to free themselves of the 
permanent effects of sin and the inevitable attend¬ 
ant burden of guilt. To achieve it, several specific 
changes must occur. One must first recognize that 
an attitude or action is out of harmony with God’s 
teachings and feel genuine sorrow or remorse for 
it. Paul calls this “godly sorrow” (2 Cor. 7:10). 
Other scriptures describe this state of mind as “a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit” (Ps. 51:17; 2 Ne. 
2:7; 3 Ne. 9:20). This recognition must produce an 
inward change of attitude. The prophet Joel ex¬ 
horted Israel to “rend your heart, and not your 
garments” (Joel 2:12-13), thereby bringing the 
inner transformation necessary to begin the pro¬ 
cess of repentance. 

Some form of confession is also necessary in 
repentance. In some cases, the transgressor may 


need to confess to the person or persons wronged 
or injured and ask forgiveness; in other cases, it 
may be necessary to confess sins to a Church 
leader authorized to receive such confessions; in 
still other cases, a confession to God alone may be 
sufficient; and sometimes all three forms of confes¬ 
sion may be necessary. 

In addition, repentance requires restitution to 
others who have suffered because of the sin. 
Whenever possible, this should be done by making 
good any physical or material losses or injury. 
Even when this is not possible, repentance re¬ 
quires other, equally significant actions, such as 
apologies; increased acts of kindness and service 
toward offended persons; intensified commitment 
to, and activity in, the Lord’s work; or all of these 
in concert. 

Finally, for repentance to be complete, one 
must abandon the sinful behavior. A change of 
heart begins the process; a visible outward change 
of direction, reflected in new patterns of behavior, 
must complete it (Mosiah 5:2). Failure to alter out¬ 
ward actions means that the sinner has not re¬ 
pented, and the weight of the former sin returns 
(D&C 82:7; cf. Matt. 18:32-34). 

One purpose of repentance is to bless people 
by affording through forgiveness the one and only 
way of relieving the suffering that attends sin: “For 
behold, I, God, have suffered these things for all, 
that they might not suffer if they would repent; but 
if they would not repent, they must suffer even as 
I” (D&C 19:16-17). 

The Lord has repeatedly promised that all 
who repent completely shall find forgiveness of 
their sins, which in turn brings great joy. The para¬ 
bles of the lost sheep and the lost coin exemplify 
the joy in heaven over one sinner who repents 
(Luke 15:4-10); the parable of the prodigal son (or 
lost son) illustrates the joy in heaven and similar 
joy in the circle of family and friends and within 
the repentant son himself over his return from sin 
(Luke 15:11-32). 

Though repentance is indispensable to eternal 
salvation and to earthly happiness, it is not suffi¬ 
cient by itself to reunite a person with God. Com¬ 
plete repentance first requires faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which in turn generates strong moti¬ 
vation and power to repent. Both are necessary 
for, and thus must precede, baptism, the recep¬ 
tion of the GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST, and 
membership in the Lord’s kingdom. After awak¬ 
ening faith in Christ in the hearts of his listeners on 
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the day of Pentecost, Peter exhorted them to “re¬ 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins and 
you shall receive the Holy Ghost” (Acts 2:38). Only 
with the requisite repentance, symbolized by a 
“broken heart and a contrite spirit” and the aban¬ 
donment of former sinful deeds and thought pat¬ 
terns, is one prepared to be baptized, receive the 
Holy Ghost, and have all previous sins remitted. 
Through baptism, a repentant person enters the 
kingdom of God by making covenants to remem¬ 
ber Christ always and keep his commandments. 
The remission OF sins comes “by fire and by the 
Holy Ghost” (2 Ne. 31:17; D&C 20:37). 

Since repentance is an ongoing process in the 
mortal effort to become Christlike, the need for it 
never diminishes. It requires active, daily applica¬ 
tion as humans recognize and strive to overcome 
sin and error and in this way endure to the end. 
For this reason, the Lord has instituted a means 
whereby each person who has repented and en¬ 
tered into the baptismal covenant may renew it by 
partaking of the sacrament in remembrance of 
him. This time of self-examination allows one to 
reflect on the promises made at baptism, which 
were to take Christ’s name upon oneself, to re¬ 
member him always, and to keep his command¬ 
ments. Thus, the process of repentance is kept 
alive by this frequent period of reflection as the 
participant partakes of symbols of Christ’s body 
and blood in remembrance of his sacrifice to atone 
for human sin. 

Scriptures inform us that “this life is the time 
for men to prepare to meet God” and that so-called 
deathbed repentance is usually not effective: 

Ye cannot say, when ye are brought to that awful 
crisis, that I will repent, that I will return to my 
God. Nay, ye cannot say this; for that same spirit 
which doth possess your bodies at the time that ye 
go out of this life, that same spirit will have power to 
possess your body in that eternal world. ... If ye 
have procrastinated the day of your repentance 
even until death, behold, ye have become sub¬ 
jected to the spirit of the devil [Alma 34:32-35], 

To return to God’s presence, mortals must strive 
during this life to attain Christlike qualities, which 
can only be gained by turning from sin. To defer 
such efforts blocks the exercise of faith essential to 
repentance, prevents the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and retards the development of the per¬ 
sonal qualities reflected in the “broken heart and 
contrite spirit” necessary to live in God’s presence. 


Repentance is one of the most powerful re¬ 
demptive principles of the restored gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Without it, there would be no eternal pro¬ 
gression, no possibility of becoming Christlike, no 
relief from the burden of guilt that every human 
incurs in a lifetime. With it, there is the glorious 
promise uttered by Isaiah that even for grievous 
sins there might be forgiveness: “Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool” (Isa. 1:18). 
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RESTORATION OF ALL THINGS 

The concept of a restoration of all things is biblical 
and is frequently spoken of in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. Peter spoke of the an¬ 
ticipated “times of restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began” (Acts 3:21). 
Latter-day Saints understand this as a prophetic 
anticipation of a full and final restoration of the gos¬ 
pel in the development and fulfillment of the pur¬ 
poses of God in the LAST DAYS. The current era is 
therefore called the dispensation of the 
FULNESS OF TIMES in which all things will be gath¬ 
ered together in Christ (Eph. 1:10; D&C 27:13). 
The Church teaches that every gospel truth and 
blessing, and all priesthood authority, keys, 
ORDINANCES, and covenants necessary for man¬ 
kind’s eternal salvation have been, or will be, re¬ 
stored in this dispensation. In this manner, the 
blessings of DISPENSATIONS past will “flow into the 
most glorious and greatest of dispensations, like 
clear streams flowing into a mighty river” (DS 
1:168). 

The restoration spoken of in the scriptures 
involves more than a reestablishment of the 
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Church and the function of saving ordinances. 
Scattered Israel will be gathered, the SECOND 
COMING OF CHRIST will OCCUr, the MILLENNIUM 
will begin, the kingdom of God will be established 
worldwide, and “the earth will be renewed and 
receive its paradisiacal glory” (A of F 10). 

The Prophet Joseph SMITH testified that he 
was visited by divine messengers from former dis¬ 
pensations who conferred upon him priesthood 
powers and restored ordinances, doctrines, and 
blessings that existed in their dispensations. A 
brief outline follows: 

1. God the Father and his Son Jesus Christ initi¬ 
ated the restoration when they appeared to Joseph 
Smith in the spring of 1820. He was told to join 
none of the churches of the day, and he was also 
taught important truths about the nature of the 
GODHEAD {see FIRST VISION). 

2. The angel moroni visited Joseph Smith, re¬ 
vealing the plates of the Book of Mormon, which 
Joseph Smith translated, restoring gospel knowl¬ 
edge that had been lost to the earth in the centu¬ 
ries since biblical times. Latter-day Saints believe 
that the canon of scripture is not closed and that 
God “will yet reveal many great and important 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (A of F 
9), including additional volumes of holy scripture. 

3. On May 15, 1829, Joseph Smith and Oliver 
COWDERY were ordained to the AARONIC 
priesthood under the hands of JOHN the 
baptist (D&C 13:1). 

4. In 1829 or 1830, three New Testament apos¬ 
tles—Peter, James, and John—conferred the 
MELCHIZEDEK priesthood, including the power 
of LAYING ON OF HANDS for the GIFT OF THE HOLY 
GHOST, upon Joseph and Oliver and ordained 
them “apostles and special witnesses” of Jesus 
Christ. This ordination restored to earth the same 
authority that existed in the Church during the 
Savior’s ministry. 

5. The restoration includes reestablishment of an 
organization to teach the gospel and administer its 
ordinances. The sixth Article of Faith states, “We 
believe in the same organization that existed in the 
Primitive Church, namely, apostles, prophets, 
pastors, teachers, evangelists, and so forth.” For¬ 
mal organization of the Church occurred on April 

6. 1830, in fayette, new york. 


6. On April 3, 1836, the prophet MOSES came 
to Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery in the 
KIRTLAND TEMPLE in Ohio and conferred the 
“keys of the gathering of Israel from the four parts 
of the earth” (D&C 110:11). 

7. The prophet ELIAS conferred the keys of the 
dispensation of the GOSPEL OF ABRAHAM (D&C 
110:12), restoring the patriarchal order of marriage 
and the gifts and blessings given to Abraham and 
his posterity (DS 3:127; MD, p. 203). 

8. Elijah restored authority to bind and seal on 
earth and in heaven, including the power to seal 
husbands and wives to each other, and children to 
their parents (Smith, p. 252). This fulfilled 
Malachi’s prophecy that Elijah should be sent to 
“turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the children to the fathers, lest the whole earth be 
smitten with a curse” (Mai. 4:5-6; D&C 110:15). 
The genealogical research of the LDS Church and 
the TEMPLE ORDINANCES performed on behalf of 
the dead are integral parts of this process {see 
genealogy). 

The restoration will result in the culmination 
of all of God’s purposes on the earth. The scrip¬ 
tures even speak of a reshaping of the land sur¬ 
faces, with a coming together of the continents 
(D&C 133:23-24; cf. Gen. 10:25). 

The fundamental purpose of the restoration is 
to prepare the Church and the world to receive 
their King, the Lord Jesus Christ. Latter-day 
Saints view the restoration of all things as the work 
of God preparatory to the time when all old things 
shall become new, with a new heaven and a new 
earth. The restoration will include RESURRECTION, 
regeneration, and renewal to all life upon the earth 
and the glorification of the earth itself, when it be¬ 
comes a celestial sphere (Isa. 65:17; Matt. 19:28; 
Rev. 21:1; D&C 29:22-25; 88:17-20, 25-26). As 
explained by Alma, referring in particular to the 
resurrection, “the plan of restoration is requisite 
with the justice of God; . . . that all things should 
be restored to their proper order” (Alma 41:2). 
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RESTORATION OF THE GOSPEL OF 
JESUS CHRIST 

When Latter-day Saints speak of the “restoration 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ” they refer primarily 
to the restoration that has occurred in the latter 
days, establishing the dispensation of the 
FULNESS OF times (Eph. 1:10; D&C 27:13). How¬ 
ever, there have been a number of restorations of 
the gospel over the history of the earth. 

“Restoration” means to bring back that which 
was once present but which has been lost. The in¬ 
troduction of the gospel of Jesus Christ on this 
earth began with Adam and Eve. In the garden 
OF EDEN they partook of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil (Moses 4:12), and as a 
result they became fallen and mortal and were ex¬ 
pelled from the garden. God then revealed to 
them that they could be redeemed through the 
Only Begotten (Moses 5:1-12) and gave Adam the 
PRIESTHOOD after the Order of the Son of God (cf. 
Abr. 1:3; Fac. 3, Fig. 3, Book of Abraham). There¬ 
after, they received the various ordinances of the 
gospel, including a ceremonial ENDOWMENT, and 
entered into covenants of obedience to all of God’s 
commandments (Fac. 3, Fig. 3, Book of Abraham). 

After Adam and Eve became parents, they 
taught their children the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But many of their posterity loved Satan more than 
God and from that time forth began to be “carnal, 
sensual, and devilish” (Moses 5:12-13). Eventually 
mankind substituted worldly interests in place of 
the commandments of God, and in time the gospel 
was distorted, fragmented, and lost from the earth. 

Prophets have been called by God from time 
to time to restore the true covenants and gospel of 
Jesus Christ. One of the prophets was ABRAHAM 
(Abr. 3:22-25), who, having proved his faithfulness 
in numerous ways, was given a special covenant for 
himself, his descendants, and all who accept the 
gospel. This covenant extended to all future gener¬ 
ations and nations of the earth (see abrahamic 
covenant). Another was MOSES, through whom 
the Lord restored the gospel for a short time, but 
because of the unwillingness of the people, the 
Lord instituted a preparatory law to help the peo¬ 
ple turn their hearts from idolatry to God (see law 
of moses). Later God revealed his gospel to 
ELIJAH, ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, and EZEKIEL, among 
others, who urged the people to repentance and 
faithfulness. Many ancient prophets testified of a 


coming Messiah and of his crucifixion and resur¬ 
rection. They also spoke of a subsequent long pe¬ 
riod of apostasy, but promised that there would be 
a restoration in the latter days, prior to the second 
coming of the Lord (cf. Amos 8-9). 

The same gospel, covenants, and ordinances 
that had once been given to Adam, ENOCH, NOAH, 
Abraham, Moses, and the other ancient prophets, 
were restored to the earth during the meridian of 
time when Jesus Christ lived on the earth. How¬ 
ever, the Church that Jesus established in New 
Testament times was short-lived because of apos¬ 
tasy, which resulted in part from persecution and 
the eventual dispersion and death of the apostles. 
Hence, the authority of the priesthood, much of 
the gospel of Christ, and the ordinances and cove¬ 
nants were again lost to the earth. Peter, john, 
and PAUL each spoke of this apostasy, which was 
already starting in their day, and prophesied that 
there would also be a restoration. 

In the spring of 1820 a vision was given to 
Joseph SMITH, near Palmyra, New York, in re¬ 
sponse to his fervent prayer to know the truth con¬ 
cerning religion. In this experience, Joseph Smith 
was visited by God the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ (JS—H 1:17; see also first vision). In sub¬ 
sequent visits, holy angels instructed, ordained, 
and prepared him to become a latter-day prophet 
and an instrument in God’s hands in restoring the 
gospel of Jesus Christ for the last time and setting 
up the kingdom spoken of by Daniel (Dan. 2; D&C 
27:13; 65:1-6). 

As part of this restoration, The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was organized by 
revelation on April 6, 1830, “it being regularly or¬ 
ganized and established agreeable to the laws of 
our country, by the will and commandments of 
God” (D&C 20:1). It has the same priesthood, doc¬ 
trines, and ordinances, and the same “organization 
that existed in the Primitive Church, namely, 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, 
and so forth” (A of F 6). Eventually, all of the keys 
of the priesthood, which had been given to man 
from Adam’s time onward, were restored. Proph¬ 
ets who held priesthood keys anciently came to 
Joseph Smith and conferred those keys upon him 
(D&C 128:18). These included john the baptist 
(D&C 13), Peter, james, and John (D&C 27:12), 
and Moses, ELIAS, and Elijah (D&C 110:11—16). 

Thus, through the latter-day Prophet there 
has been a restoration of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
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on the earth with the powers, authority, and ordi¬ 
nances as in ancient times. Other aspects of the 
restoration to occur are the gathering of Israel, the 
SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, and the MILLEN¬ 
NIUM. 

[See also Dispensations of the Gospel; Resto¬ 
ration of All Things.] 
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RESTORATIONISM, PROTESTANT 

Beginning about 1800, a religious movement 
known as the Second Great Awakening swept 
across the American frontier. The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints emerged in this setting. 

Many people in this period were seeking the 
original vitality of the New Testament Church, and 
those who espoused this point of view were called 
“restorationists.” Protestant restorationism, as 
manifested in the early nineteenth century, fol¬ 
lowed the lead of the early reformers Martin Lu¬ 
ther and John Calvin, who believed that the 
church should be firmly rooted in the scriptures. 
But even their theologies contained complexities 
that to the nineteenth century restorationists 
seemed far removed from day-to-day life. Men of 
differing persuasions, often unlettered, emerged 
to sound the cry for the restoration of biblical 
Christianity. 

In New England, Elias Smith and Abner 
Jones, both Baptists, organized a “Christian 
church” in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. They 
sought the New Testament Church in its simple, 
nondenominational form and thus called them¬ 
selves Christians. In Virginia and North Carolina, 
a similar movement developed under the leader¬ 
ship of James O'Kelly and Bice Haggard, both dis¬ 
satisfied Methodist ministers. Their group was also 
to be known as Christians, and the Bible was to be 
their only creed. In 1811, the two groups united. 
William Kincaid, an illiterate frontiersman, con¬ 
verted at a revival meeting, led another group of 
Christians in Kentucky. 

Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian minister 
from Virginia and North Carolina, sought the expe¬ 


rience of religion that he saw in the New Testa¬ 
ment. He finally left the Presbyterian church in 
Kentucky to found a “Christian church.” Thomas 
Campbell, a Presbyterian educated in Glasgow, 
Scotland, believed the church should be founded 
upon the Bible only, and his followers coined the 
slogan, “Where scripture speaks, we speak, and 
where scripture is silent, we are silent.” In Penn¬ 
sylvania he founded the Christian Association of 
Washington for the cultivation of piety. His son, 
Alexander, who influenced Sidney rigdon, was 
the restorationist who founded the church known 
today as the Disciples of Christ. 

Virtually all restorationists believed that the 
New Testament Church was to be restored, that 
there should be no creeds, that baptism should be 
by immersion, that salvation was through faith and 
repentance, and that there were a remission of sins 
and a gift of the Holy Ghost. They differed, how¬ 
ever, in other points: whether the remission of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost were a result of 
baptism, simply a product of faith, or conferred by 
the laying-on of hands; whether there had been a 
loss of authority; whether all things were to be re¬ 
stored, including New Testament miracles and 
gifts of the Spirit, or whether only some things 
would be restored; and whether religious experi¬ 
ence was necessary. 

Latter-day Saints were more comprehensively 
restorationist than any other group. The principal 
LDS beliefs that created the most discussion were 
that the authority of the priesthood was restored to 
Joseph Smith by heavenly messengers; that remis¬ 
sion of sins follows baptism, which is essential to 
salvation; that all things (including miracles) are to 
be restored; that revelation is as requisite today as 
in the past; and that, as in the New Testament 
Church, the scriptural canon is not closed. The 
acceptance of these beliefs led Sidney Rigdon to 
break with Alexander Campbell and embrace the 
restored gospel as taught by Latter-day Saint 
missionaries. 
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RESURRECTION 
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AND OTHER POST-RESURRECTION APPEARANCES). 
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the assumptions that underlie these dogmas. In 


LDS understanding, the spirit of each individual is 
not immaterial, but consists of pure, refined mat¬ 
ter: “It existed before the body, can exist in the 
body; and will exist separate from the body, when 
the body will be mouldering in the dust; and will in 
the resurrection, be again united with it” ( TPJS , p. 
207). Identity and personality persist with the 
spirit, and after the resurrection the spirit will 
dwell forever in a physical body. 

Platonism and gnosticism hold that embodi¬ 
ment is imprisonment, descent, or association with 
what is intrinsically evil. In contrast, the scriptures 
teach that the physical body is a step upward in the 
progression and perfection of all. The body is sa¬ 
cred, a temjile (1 Cor. 3:16; D&C 93:35). Redemp¬ 
tion is not escape from the flesh but its dedication 
and transformation. Joseph Smith taught, “We 
came into this earth that we might have a body and 
present it pure before God in the celestial king¬ 
dom” (TPJS, p. 181). On the other hand, if defiled, 
distorted, and abused, the body may be an instru¬ 
ment of degradation, an enemy of genuine spiritu¬ 
ality. 

In contrast to the view that the subtle powers 
of intellect or soul must finally transcend the body 
or anything corporeal, the Prophet Joseph Smith 
taught that all beings “who have tabernacles (bod¬ 
ies), have power over those who have not” (TPJS, 
p. 190; 2 Ne. 9:8). At minimum, this is taken to 
mean that intellectual and spiritual powers are 
enhanced by association with the flesh. It follows 
that a long absence of the spirit from the body in 
the realm of disembodied spirits awaiting resurrec¬ 
tion will be viewed not as a beatific or blessed con¬ 
dition, but instead as a bondage (D&C 45:17; 
138:50). Moreover, “spirit and element [the spirit 
body and the physical body], inseparably con¬ 
nected, [can] receive a fulness of joy. And when 
separated, man cannot receive a fulness of joy” 
(D&C 93:33, 34). 

In contrast to the view that the body when 
buried or cremated has no identifiable residue, 
Joseph Smith taught that “there is no fundamental 
principle belonging to a human system that ever 
goes into another in this world or the world to 
come” (HC 5:339). Chemical disintegration is not 
final destruction. The resurrected body is tangible, 
but when the flesh is quickened by the Spirit there 
will be “spirit in their [veins] and not blood” (W/S, 
p. 270; see also TPJS, p. 367). 

Resurrection is as universal as death. All must 
die and all must be resurrected. It is a free gift to 
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everyone. It is not the result of the exercise of faith 
or accumulated good works. The Book of Mormon 
prophet Amulek declares, “Now this restoration 
shall come to all, both old and young, both bond 
and free, both male and female, both the wicked 
and the righteous” (Alma 11:44; cf. TPJS, pp. 199- 
200, 294-297, 310-311, 319-321, 324-326). 

Not all will be resurrected at the same mo¬ 
ment, “but every man in his own order: Christ the 
firstfruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming” (1 Cor. 15:23). “Behold, there is a time 
appointed that all shall come forth from the dead,” 
Alma writes, to stand embodied before God to be 
judged of their thoughts, words, and deeds (Alma 
40:4). 

“All men will come from the grave as they lie 
down, whether old or young” (TPJS, p. 199). And 
he who quickeneth all things shall “change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glori¬ 
ous body” (Philip. 3:21). “The body will come forth 
as it is laid to rest, for there is no growth nor devel¬ 
opment in the grave. As it is laid down, so will it 
arise, and changes to perfection will come by the 
law of restitution. But the spirit will continue to 
expand and develop, and the body, after the resur¬ 
rection will develop to the full stature of man” (Jo¬ 
seph F. Smith, IE 7 [June 1904]:623-24). 

The resurrected body will be suited to the 
conditions and glory to which the person is as¬ 
signed in the day of judgment. “Some dwell in 
higher glory than others” (TPJS, p. 367). The Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants teaches that “your glory shall 
be that glory by which your bodies are quickened” 
(D&C 88:28), and three glories are designated 
(D&C 76). Paul (1 Cor. 15:40) also mentioned 
tin -ee glories of resurrected bodies: one like the 
sun (celestial), another as the moon (terrestrial), 
and the third as the stars. In a revelation to Joseph 
Smith, the glory of the stars was identified as teles- 
tial (D&C 76). The lights of these glories differ, as 
do the sun, the moon, and the stars as perceived 
from earth. “So also is the resurrection of the 
dead” (1 Cor. 15:40-42). 

In a general sense, the Resurrection may be 
divided into the resurrection of the just, also called 
the first resurrection, and the resurrection of the 
unjust, or the last resurrection. The first resurrec¬ 
tion commenced with the resurrection of Christ 
and with those who immediately thereafter came 
forth from their graves. In much larger numbers, it 
will precede the thousand-year millennial reign, 
inaugurated by the “second coming” of the Savior 


(D&C 45:44-45; cf. 1 Thes. 4:16-17). At that time, 
some will be brought forth to meet him, as he de¬ 
scends in glory. This first resurrection will con¬ 
tinue in proper order through the millennium. 
The righteous who live on earth and die during 
the Millennium will experience immediate resur¬ 
rection. Their transformation will take place in 
the “twinkling of an eye” (D&C 63:51). The first 
resurrection includes the celestial and terrestrial 
glories. 

The final resurrection, or resurrection of the 
unjust, will occur at the end of the Millennium. In 
the words of the apocalypse, “the rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thousand years were fin¬ 
ished” (Rev. 20:5). This last resurrection will in¬ 
clude those destined for the telestial glory and 
PERDITION. 

Of his visionary glimpses of the Resurrection, 
the Prophet Joseph Smith remarked, “The same 
glorious spirit gives them the likeness of glory and 
bloom; the old man with his silvery hairs will glory 
in bloom and beauty. No man can describe it to 
you—no man can write it” (TPJS, p. 368). Refer¬ 
ring to the doctrine of the Resurrection as “princi¬ 
ples of consolation,” he pled, “Let these truths 
sink down in our hearts that, we may even here, 
begin to enjoy that which shall be in full hereaf¬ 
ter.” He added, “All your losses will be made up to 
you in the resurrection, provided you continue 
faithful. By the vision of the Almighty I have seen 
it” (TPJS, p. 296). 

The hope of a glorious resurrection under- 
girds the radiance that characterized the faith of 
New Testament Saints as well as those who have 
since kept that faith alive in the world, including 
the Saints of the latter days. 
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women to “spend more time in moral, mental and 
spiritual cultivation, and less upon fashion and the 
vanities of the world” ( Woman’s Exponent 11 
[Sept. 15, 1882]:59), spawned two similar but dis¬ 
tinct organizations. Mary Isabella horne, ap¬ 
pointed by President Young to head the initial 
movement, established semimonthly women’s 
meetings in Salt Lake City to promote the “refor¬ 
mation.” Shortly thereafter, Brigham Young 
organized his daughters into a Young Ladies Re¬ 
trenchment Association as a model for similar orga¬ 
nizations in each ward of the Church, appointing 
Emma Young Empey as president (see young 
women). Though the young women’s retrench¬ 
ment societies held independent ward meetings, 
the parent association, calling itself the Senior and 
Junior Cooperative Retrenchment Association, 
remained a single, overarching entity that superin¬ 
tended the subsidiary societies while pursuing its 
own agenda. 

Despite its similarity to the RELIEF SOCIETY, 
the Retrenchment Association was unique among 
Church organizations. As an ad hoc auxiliary, it 
was attached to no ecclesiastical unit, had no geo¬ 
graphic boundaries (its meetings were open to all 
LDS women), and functioned under no specific 
line of ecclesiastical authority. Conducted by Pres¬ 
ident Horne or one of her six counselors, another 
innovation, the meetings were largely extempora¬ 
neous. Members of the congregation (sometimes 
numbering two hundred) expressed religious sen¬ 
timents or spoke impromptu on themes suggested 
by the presiding officers. Timid members were 
urged to participate, for it was “as essential for the 
sisters to learn to preach as for the brethren” (Min¬ 
utes, Feb. 6, 1875). 

In its first decade, the Association’s principal 
objectives were reform in “diet and dress” and 
avoidance of all forms of “worldliness.” Affirming 
LDS distinctiveness from the world became an 
impassioned and persistent theme. Home 
industries also fell within the stewardship of the 
Association. Before the organization of general and 
stake Relief Society boards, Eliza R. snow, gen¬ 
eral head of the Relief Societies, used the Re¬ 
trenchment Association to coordinate the branches 
of home industry that Brigham Young had assigned 
to the ward Relief Societies in 1868. Committees 
were organized in the retrenchment meetings to 
implement and supervise silk manufacturing, grain 
storage, straw braiding, and women’s commission 
stores, all part of President Brigham Young’s de- 



Caroline (Carlie) Partridge Young, a daughter of Brig¬ 
ham Young, is pictured in “retrenchment dress,” the 
Retrenchment Association’s prescribed clothing. The 
costume was intended to represent modesty and with¬ 
drawal from extravagant dress among LDS women be¬ 
ginning in the late 1860s. Courtesy Winnifred Cannon 
Jardine. 


sign to develop a cooperative and self-sustaining 
economy. Recruiting women to study medicine 
(see maternity and child health care), urging 
them to vote (Utah women were enfranchised in 
1870), and soliciting contributors and subscribers 
to the woman’s exponent also found place on the 
Association’s agenda. This initial task orientation 
brought LDS women firmly into visible kingdom 
building. 

If retrenchment marked the Association’s first 
decade, “circling the wagons” reflected the spirit 
of its second. Besieged by punitive anti¬ 
polygamy legislation, women affirmed their 
commitment to the principle of plural mar¬ 
riage, declared their acceptance of persecution 
as a refining process, and asserted their belief in 
God’s overruling hand. The Association assuaged 
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the family and religious dislocations imposed by 
the prolonged federal campaign and provided 
women an oasis of stability and mutual reassurance 
during a time of crisis. 

In its final years the “ladies semimonthly 
meetings,” as the gatherings were then called, 
became even more self-consciously faith-promot¬ 
ing. This focus was only briefly interrupted by a 
revived interest in home industries in response to 
a national economic slump and the loss of Church 
properties and funds mandated by the Edmunds- 
Tucker Act. The aging of first-generation Latter- 
day Saints prompted redoubled efforts to prepare a 
second generation of standard hearers. In fervent 
declarations of faith, affiliated women continued to 
evoke images of distinctiveness even as many of 
the elements that made them distinctive gave way 
to powerful federal and social forces. 

This amorphous gathering endured for thirty- 
five years, mainly through the perseverance of a 
few devoted women, some of them the “leading 
sisters” or higher echelon of LDS female leader¬ 
ship. The Retrenchment Association served as an 
agent of orthodoxy to motivate and inspire and to 
provide a spiritual bulwark against an encroaching 
world. As first-generation Latter-day Saints, these 
women were self-appointed keepers of the faith, 
who by their own commitment sought to spur com¬ 
mensurate fidelity among all the Saints. 
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REVELATION 

Receiving personal revelation is a vital and distinc¬ 
tive part of the LDS religious experience. Re¬ 
sponse to personal revelation is seen as the basis 
for true faith in Christ, and the strength of the 
Church consists of that faithful response by mem¬ 
bers to their own personal revelations. The pur¬ 
pose of both revelation and the response of faith is 
to assist the children of men to come to Christ and 
learn to love one another with that same pure love 
with which Christ loves them. 


Types of Revelation. A dispensation of the 
gospel OF jesus Christ is a series of personal 
revelations from God. These revelations may be 
direct manifestations from God, as in the following 
typical cases: 

1. theophanies (seeing God face-to-face), as in 
the first vision of the Prophet Joseph 
SMITH, which came at the beginning of the 
present dispensation (JS—FI 1:15-20) 

2. revealed knowledge from the Father that 
Jesus is “the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(Matt. 16:13-17; see also spirit of 
prophecy) 

3. visitations of angelic persons, such as the ap¬ 
pearance of the angel Moroni to Joseph Smith 
(JS—II 1:30-32) 

4. revelations through the urim and thummim, 
by which means Joseph Smith translated the 
BOOK OF MORMON 

5. open visions, as when Joseph Smith and Sid¬ 
ney Rigdon were shown the kingdoms of the 
hereafter (see doctrine and covenants: 
section 76) 

6. physically hearing the voice of God, as is re¬ 
corded in 3 Nephi 11 

7. receiving the still, small voice of the holy 
SPIRIT, as in the experience of Elijah (1 Kgs. 

19); 

8. receiving the GIFTS OF the SPIRIT (D&C 46) 

9. having a burning in the bosom as an indication 
of the will of God, as in the explanation given 
to Oliver Cowdery (D&G 9:8) 

10. dreams (1 Ne. 8:2-32) 

11. manifestations of the light of Christ, by 
which all men know good from evil (Alma 
12:31-32; D&C 84:46-48). 

Such direct manifestations of the mind and 
will of God are known as gifts and are contrasted 
with SIGNS. Gifts always have a spiritual compo¬ 
nent, even when they have a physical aspect. Signs 
are physical manifestations of the power of God 
and are a form of revelation from God, though they 
may be counterfeited and misinterpreted. Signs 
may show that God is at work, but spiritual gifts 
are required to know how one should respond. 

Revelation to the Church. In every dispen¬ 
sation, God appoints his prophet to guide his peo¬ 
ple. The prophet’s purpose is not to be an interme¬ 
diary between God and others, though a prophet 
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Stained-glass window depicting Joseph Smith’s First 
Vision, donated to the Salt Lake City Seventeenth Ward 
in 1907 by Annie D. Watkins. It was created by Harry 
Kimball and made by glass artists in Belgium. 


must often do so. His purpose is, rather, to assist 
others to receive from God the personal revelation 
that he, the prophet, has taught God’s truth, which 
will show the way to Christ. 

The prophet as head of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints and all other persons 
who preside in the Church, including General 
Authorities, stake presidents, bishops, general 
presidencies, and parents, may receive revelation 
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teachings and directions of the living prophet of 
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REVELATIONS, UNPUBLISHED 

Not all revelations of God to his latter-day 
prophets have been formally published, let alone 
accepted by the COMMON CONSENT of the Church 
as canonized scripture. Just as the compilers of the 
Bible had to decide which texts to include, similar 
decisions have been made in this dispensation 
with respect to modern revelations. Initially this 
process was carried out by those assigned by the 
Prophet Joseph smith to gather the revealed ma¬ 
terials, organize them, and, under his supervision, 
print the Book of Commandments (1833) and the 
Doctrine and Covenants (1835). They included 
those revelations that were relevant “for the estab¬ 
lishment and regulation of the kingdom of God on 
the earth in the last days” (D&C [1981], “Explana¬ 
tory Introduction”). Latter-day Saints believe that 
divine inspiration played a role in guiding these 
selections (DS’ 3:202). 

Many revelations are not included in the 
standard works, however; for example, those 
given to specific individuals under particular cir¬ 
cumstances containing personal instructions rather 
than doctrine for the Church. Many are published 
in the History of the Church or are found in collec¬ 
tions of Church documents. Examples include a 
revelation calling John E. Page to go to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. (HC 6:82), and a revelation about the 
division of the United Firm (Kirtland Revelation 
Book , p. 111). Also excluded are temple ordi¬ 
nances and other sacred matters not published to 
the world. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints regards its canon of scripture as open, and 
two earlier revelations were added to the canon in 
1979 (D&C 137 and 138). Latter-day Saints believe 
that Cod “will yet reveal many great and important 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (A 
of F 9). 

Another example of revelation received but 
not published is the revelation underlying the an¬ 
nouncement by the first presidency in June 
1978 extending the priesthood to all worthy male 
members of the Church. Only an official statement 


concerning that revelation was published (see 
DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: OFFICIAL DECLARA¬ 
TION —2). Other changes in the Church, such as 
the recent expanding of the role of the SEVENTY, 
accelerating temple building, and expanding mis¬ 
sionary activity, are viewed by Latter-day Saints as 
manifestations of divine direction. The revealed 
basis of these changes is not always published, as it 
more often was in the early years of the Church. As 
Elder James E. Faust declared, “In our time God 
has revealed how to administer the Church with a 
membership of over six million differently than 
when there were just six members of the Church” 
(Faust, p. 8). 

A few writers have attempted to collect and 
publish revelations that are attributed to prophets 
but not published in the scriptures. Some of these 
texts are based on credible sources; others come 
from sources that are suspect, if not invalid. When 
a so-called revelation contains statements and dec¬ 
larations that are clearly out of harmony with the 
standard works and official statements of the First 
Presidency, such materials are considered to be 
spurious. 

In biblical times, false prophets sometimes 
spoke and wrote in the names of others and 
claimed revelations from God (cf. Deut. 18:20-22; 
Matt. 7:15). Today, some people similarly find 
journals or produce documents containing alleged 
revelations. The main guideline used for assessing 
these is as follows: “No one shall be appointed to 
receive commandments and revelations in this 
church excepting my servant Joseph Smith, Jun., 
for he receiveth them even as Moses . . . until I 
shall appoint. . . another in his stead” (D&C 28:2, 
7). Latter-day Saints believe that the right to re¬ 
ceive revelation for the entire Church is reserved 
for the PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH. 
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sized this principle by saying, “The greatest mani¬ 
festation of spirituality is reverence; indeed, rever¬ 
ence is spirituality. Reverence is profound respect 
mingled with love” ( Instructor 101 [Oct. 1966]: 
371). The supreme object of reverence is God the 
Father; his son Jesus Christ did the will of the Fa¬ 
ther by effecting the infinite atonement; and 
Latter-day Saints also equally revere him. They 
revere not only his personage but his name as well, 
for as Peter said, “there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved” (Acts 4:12; cf. 2 Ne. 25:20). Taking the 
name of the Lord, or of the Father, in vain is there¬ 
fore a serious form of irreverence. 

While taking pains to avoid any semblance of 
idolatry, Latter-day Saints revere or venerate all 
that proceeds from God. Knowledge that “the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof” (Ps. 
24:1) and his “very handiwork” (D&C 104:14) im¬ 
pels the Latter-day Saint to respect it. The meek, 
or the reverent, shall inherit it (Ps. 37:11; Matt. 
5:5; D&C 88:17-18). 

Certain buildings are set apart as places of 
worship, and in those places the attitude of rever¬ 
ence is particularly fostered. Written on the east¬ 
ern facade of the most important of these edifices, 
the temples, are the words “Holiness to the Lord— 
The House of the Lord.” Howard W. Hunter, an 
apostle, noted that “the temple where Jesus taught 
and worshipped in Jerusalem was built in such a 
way as to establish respect for and devotion to the 
Father. Its very architecture taught a silent but 
constant lesson of reverence. ... It was intended 
to be a place of solace for men’s woes and troubles, 
the very gate of heaven” ( Ensign 7 [Nov. 1977]:52— 
53). Within the temple are revealed sacred sym¬ 
bols that intimately tie the Latter-day Saint to 
Christ and his atonement. Because of these vital 
links, the TEMPLE ORDINANCES are valued and 
revered and become treasures to be discussed only 
within the sacred walls. Indeed, only Latter-day 
Saints who are faithful may participate in temple 
worship. 

Reverence is expected to pervade public 
places of worship as well. Because Latter-day 
Saints tend to be vibrant and sociable and because 
they often worship with their children, the Church 
leaders periodically emphasize the importance of 
reverence. Addressing the issue, President Gor¬ 
don B. Hinckley stated, “We encourage the culti¬ 
vation of friends with happy conversations among 
our people. However, these should take place in 
the foyer, and when we enter the chapel we should 


understand that we are in sacred precincts. ... All 
who come into the Lord’s house should have a feel¬ 
ing they are walking and standing on holy ground” 
{Ensign 17 [May 1987]:45). 

Latter-day Saints hold as inimical to rever¬ 
ence the tendency of modern society to cynicism 
and LIGHTMINDEDNESS. They believe that honor¬ 
ing the sacred is necessary to ensure a stable rela¬ 
tionship with God. 
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REYNOLDS V. UNITED STATES 

Reynolds v. United States (98 U.S. 145 [1879]) was 
the first U.S. Supreme Court decision to interpret 
the “free exercise” language of the First Amend¬ 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. In giving an ex¬ 
tremely narrow interpretation to that guarantee of 
religious freedom, the Reynolds decision opened 
the way for legal suppression of the Mormon prac¬ 
tice of PLURAL MARRIAGE. 

The Morrill Act (Act of July 1, 1862, 12 Stat. 
501), which defined the crime of bigamy in U.S. 
territories, had been adopted for the express pur¬ 
pose of outlawing Mormon polygamous marriages. 
The First Amendment, however, expressly states 
that Congress shall “make no law . . . prohibiting 
the free exercise” of religion. The issue posed by 
the Reynolds case was whether a federal bigamy 
statute could constitutionally be applied to a per¬ 
son who practiced polygamy as a matter of reli¬ 
gious duty. The Court held that it could. 

George Reynolds, an English immigrant to 
Utah, private secretary to Brigham Young, and 
husband of two wives, was found guilty in March 
1875 of violating the antibigamy provision of the 
Morrill Act. The conviction was overturned by the 
Utah Supreme Court on procedural grounds 
(United States v. Reynolds, 1 Utah 226 [1875]), but 
on retrial he was again convicted and was sen¬ 
tenced to two years in prison with a $500 fine. This 
conviction was upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 
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REYNOLDS V. UNITED STATES 

Reynolds v. United States (98 U.S. 145 [1879]) was 
the first U.S. Supreme Court decision to interpret 
the “free exercise” language of the First Amend¬ 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. In giving an ex¬ 
tremely narrow interpretation to that guarantee of 
religious freedom, the Reynolds decision opened 
the way for legal suppression of the Mormon prac¬ 
tice of PLURAL MARRIAGE. 

The Morrill Act (Act of July 1, 1862, 12 Stat. 
501), which defined the crime of bigamy in U.S. 
territories, had been adopted for the express pur¬ 
pose of outlawing Mormon polygamous marriages. 
The First Amendment, however, expressly states 
that Congress shall “make no law . . . prohibiting 
the free exercise” of religion. The issue posed by 
the Reynolds case was whether a federal bigamy 
statute could constitutionally be applied to a per¬ 
son who practiced polygamy as a matter of reli¬ 
gious duty. The Court held that it could. 

George Reynolds, an English immigrant to 
Utah, private secretary to Brigham Young, and 
husband of two wives, was found guilty in March 
1875 of violating the antibigamy provision of the 
Morrill Act. The conviction was overturned by the 
Utah Supreme Court on procedural grounds 
(United States v. Reynolds, 1 Utah 226 [1875]), but 
on retrial he was again convicted and was sen¬ 
tenced to two years in prison with a $500 fine. This 
conviction was upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 
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In applying the First Amendment’s free exer¬ 
cise clause, Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite con¬ 
cluded that “Congress was deprived of all legisla¬ 
tive power over mere opinion, but was left free to 
reach actions which were in violation of social du¬ 
ties or subversive of good order” (98 U.S. 164). 
This distinction between protected religious belief 
and unprotected religious actions was followed for 
several decades, and this specific holding regard¬ 
ing plural marriage is still the law. Since 1940, 
however, the Court has said that religious conduct 
also may fall within the free exercise guarantee 
(Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296). 

The Morrill Act was not an effective weapon 
against polygamy because of the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining testimony to prove the plural marriages. 
Nevertheless, the Reynolds decision paved the 
way for other, more enforceable federal laws that 
penalized “unlawful cohabitation,” disincorporated 
the Church, and forfeited its property. Ultimately 
at the direction of its Prophet, President Wilford 
Woodruff, the Church submitted to those laws and 
discontinued the practice of plural marriage. 

[See also Antipolygamy Legislation; Manifesto 
of 1890.] 
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RICHES OF ETERNITY 

Eternal riches come from God and are associated 
with wisdom and eternal life: “Seek not for riches 
but for wisdom; and behold, the mysteries of God 
shall be unfolded unto you, and then shall you be 
made rich. Behold, he that hath eternal life is rich” 
(D&C 11:7). Latter-day Saints believe that the 
“voice of glory and honor and the riches of eternal 
life” is one of the voices used by Jesus to gather his 
people (D&C 43:25) and that God adversely judges 
those who fail to seek earnestly the riches of eter¬ 
nity (D&C 68:31). 

Although the phrase “the riches of eternity” 
occurs in scripture only in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants (D&C 38:39; 67:2; 68:31; 78:18), the distinc¬ 
tion between earthly and heavenly rewards is also 


biblical. The Psalms, for example, point out: “A 
little that a righteous man hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked” (Ps. 37:16). In the ser¬ 
mon on the MOUNT, Jesus admonished his follow¬ 
ers to “lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, . . . but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven” (Matt. 6:19-20). In this life and in the 
world to come, the richest spiritual blessings come 
only from the eternal God. 

These spiritual blessings include tangible as 
well as intangible gifts, for in the Lord’s eyes “all 
things” are spiritual (D&C 29:34). As Orson PRATT 
stated, “Heavenly riches and earthly riches are of 
the same nature, only one is glorified and made 
immortal, while the other is in a fallen, unglorified 
state. If we are not willing to be governed by the 
law of equality in regard to that which is of the least 
value, who shall entrust us with all the riches of 
eternity?” (pp. 596-97). 

Obtaining eternal riches can be equated with 
receiving and enjoying eternal life. “There is 
that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing: there is 
that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches. 
The ransom of a man’s life are his riches” (Prov. 
13:7—8). The word “ransom” (Hebrew kofer ) refers 
to a payment made to redeem a person, suggesting 
to Latter-day Saints and other Christians that gen¬ 
uine riches are found in Christ’s atoning redemp¬ 
tion. Thus, Paul relates the winning of God’s riches 
with repentance and eternal reward (Rom. 2:4— 
11), as well as with wisdom and knowledge (Rom. 
11:33; Eph. 1:17-19). In Ephesians, Paul links 
them specifically to Christ: “Unto me ... is this 
grace given, that I should preach among the Gen¬ 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ” (Eph. 3:8). 
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RICHMOND JAIL 

When the Latter-day Saints at Far West, Caldwell 
County, Missouri, surrendered to the state militia 
in late October 1838, seven Church leaders— 
Joseph smith, Hyrum smith, Sidney RIGDON, 
Parley P. pratt, Lyman Wight, Amasa Lyman, 
and George W. Robinson—were arrested (see 
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Joseph Smith Rebuking the Guards, by Danquart Weggeland (late nineteenth century, 
grisaille, 36" X 46"). While incarcerated in Richmond, Missouri, in November, 1838, Joseph 
Smith was subjected to obscene jests, blasphemies, and boasts of rape and murder. Disgusted 
by their crude language, he commanded the guards in the name of Jesus Christ to be still. 
Parley P. Pratt wrote, “Dignity and majesty have I seen but once, as it stood in chains, at 
midnight, in a dungeon in an obscure village of Missouri.” Church Museum of History and 
Art. 


Missouri conflict). They were first taken under 
guard to Independence, Jackson County, Mis¬ 
souri, and then to Richmond, the county seat of 
Ray County. They were confined on November 9, 
not in the county jail but in a small vacant house on 
the town square. Here they were imprisoned for 
three weeks to await a court inquiry into charges of 
treason, murder, arson, robbery, and perjury. 
Other Saints were also arrested and brought to 
Richmond for trial. 

At the inquiry on November 28, the prisoners 
were hound over for trial, and Joseph Smith and 
five others were removed to a jail in Liberty, Clay 
County, Missouri, to await further hearings (see 
LIBERTY jail). Pratt and four others remained in 
the Richmond County Jail, some until late April 
1839 and others until June 1839. 

During the time Joseph Smith was incarcer¬ 
ated in Richmond, the prisoners were chained to¬ 
gether under miserable conditions and constant 


harassment. One incident during the imprison¬ 
ment has become a legend. Pratt recalled that Jo¬ 
seph Smith, chagrined at the verbal abuse, boast¬ 
ing, and obscenity by the guards, stood up in 
chains and commanded, “silence, ye fiends of the 
infernal pit. In the name of Jesus Christ I rebuke 
you, and command you to be still; I will not live 
another minute and hear such language. Cease 
such talk, or you or I die this instant!” (p. 221). The 
tormenters reportedly fell silent. 

The Richmond Jail no longer stands, and no 
marker designates its location. 
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RICKS COLLEGE 

Ricks College is a private, two-year accredited col¬ 
lege owned and operated by The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in Rexburg, Idaho, an 
agricultural community in the heart of the Upper 
Snake River Valley (less than 100 miles south of the 
Yellowstone/Grand Teton National Parks). With 
approximately 7,500 students and 300 faculty, 
Ricks is one of the largest private two-year colleges 
in the United States. It is a liberal arts college with 
a broad curriculum in the arts and sciences, and it 
is also noted for its career programs in technology, 
agriculture, nursing, and other disciplines. 

Ricks College grants the associate degree in 
arts and sciences, emphasizing general education 
to students who plan to pursue bachelor’s degrees 
at four-year colleges or universities, as well as de¬ 
grees in specialized programs. 

History. LDS settlers in the Rexburg area were 
faced with sending their children to public schools 
where sentiment was strong against them. In No¬ 
vember 1888 the settlers established the Rannock 
Stake Academy, an elementary school with eighty- 
two students and three teachers, with Thomas E. 
Ricks, the president of the Rannock Stake, as 
Chairman of the Bannock Stake Academy Board of 
Education. In 1898 it was renamed the Fremont 



The Manwaring Center houses the college bookstore, a 
cafeteria, and student union activities at Ricks College. 


Stake Academy and high school courses were 
added. On October 1, 1903, the school was named 
Ricks Academy after Thomas E. Ricks. In 1915 col¬ 
lege courses were first taught. During the Great 
Depression it was rumored that the school would 
be closed. The Church offered to give the college 
to the state of Idaho, but that offer was rejected, 
and the Church continued its operation. Under 
John L. Clarke, president of Ricks from 1944 to 
1971, the college expanded from a student body of 
200 to 5,150. In the late 1940s the Church Board of 
Education approved third and fourth college years, 
and for six years the college graduated students 
with four-year degrees. However, in 1956 Ricks 
discontinued its junior and senior years. Since 
1984 the college has again experienced rapid 
growth, and in 1989 the Board of Trustees set the 
7,500 enrollment ceiling. 

Mission. The mission of Ricks College is offi¬ 
cially declared to (1) build testimonies of the 
restored gospel OF jesus Christ and encourage 
living its principles; (2) provide a high-quality edu¬ 
cation for students of diverse interests and abili¬ 
ties; (3) prepare students for further education and 
employment, and for their roles as citizens and 
parents; and (4) maintain a wholesome academic, 
cultural, social, and spiritual environment. 

General Education. The Ricks College Gen¬ 
eral Education program is designed to help stu¬ 
dents develop the ability to think and write clearly, 
maintain lifelong patterns of effective living, ap¬ 
preciate aesthetic and creative expressions of hu¬ 
manity, gain knowledge of the social and natural 
world, understand themselves and their relation¬ 
ship to God, and cultivate sensitivity to personal 
relationships, moral responsibilities, and service to 
society. Students seeking associate degrees study 
religion, English literature and composition, natu¬ 
ral and physical science, social science, and health 
and physical fitness, and they must demonstrate 
proficiency in mathematics. 

Physical Plant, Materials, and Equipment. 
The Ricks College main campus is located on 255 
acres at the south edge of Rexburg. In 1990, the 
main campus had forty-six buildings with about 1.6 
million square feet of space and a replacement 
value of nearly $110 million. These buildings con¬ 
tained equipment valued at over $21 million. 

The library, a building of 98,000 square feet, 
includes a serials collection of 750 titles and con- 
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tains nearly 141,000 volumes, excluding bound 
periodicals and government publications. 

The college owns a livestock center as part of 
its agricultural program on 140 acres, including 21 
buildings, a few miles west of Rexburg. The col¬ 
lege also owns a 160-acre outdoor learning facility 
on Badger Creek in Teton Valley. 

Relationship to the Church. The Ricks Col¬ 
lege Board of Trustees is composed of Church lead¬ 
ers and is chaired by the PRESIDENT OF THE 
church. The Church provides approximately 70 
percent of the operating funds for the college. Stu¬ 
dent tuition and fees, campus auxiliary income, 
and gifts to the college provide the remainder of 
college operating funds. 

Currently (1990) thirty-six student WARDS in 
four STAKES function at Ricks College. Students 
are required to take religion courses every semes¬ 
ter. Graduates of Ricks consistently remark on the 
unique spirit of the college, the commitment of 
faculty to the progress of students, and the overall 
sense of community and caring they experienced 
there. 

Students. Ricks College has an open admission 
policy. Selectivity is used only as it applies to the 
Code of Honor, which each student must promise, 
in an ecclesiastical interview, to observe. Since 
Ricks has academic programs spanning a wide 
range of ability levels, the goal has been to admit 
any student who could benefit from the Ricks Col¬ 
lege experience. 

Currently the Admissions Office admits 95 
percent of those who apply. Of those admitted, 
approximately 80 percent actually enroll. Students 
from all fifty states and thirty foreign countries at¬ 
tend Ricks. 

The attrition rate at Ricks is higher than at 
most two-year colleges because many Latter-day 
Saint students attend Ricks for one year and then 
serve a Church MISSION. Once they complete the 
mission, many desire to move to a university. In 
1989—1990, Ricks College graduated 1,557 stu¬ 
dents. 
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RIGDON, SIDNEY 

Sidney Rigdon (1793-1876) was one of Joseph 
smith’s closest friends and advisers. He was also a 
renowned early convert to the Church, its most 
persuasive orator in the first decade, and First 
Counselor in the FIRST PRESIDENCY from 1832 to 
1844. Following the Prophet Joseph Smith’s mar¬ 
tyrdom, Rigdon became one of the Church’s best- 
known apostates. 

Rigdon was born February 19, 1793, on a farm 
in St. Clair Township, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, the fourth child and youngest son of William 
and Nancy Briant Rigdon. In 1817, while support¬ 
ing his widowed mother on the family farm, Rig¬ 
don experienced Christian conversion and a year 
later qualified himself to become a licensed 
preacher with the Regular Baptists. He moved to 
eastern Ohio to preach under the tutelage of 
Adamson Bentley, a popular Baptist minister, and 
in June 1820 he married Phebe Brooks, Bentley’s 
sister-in-law. After ordination as a Baptist minis¬ 
ter, Rigdon became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Pittsburgh in 1821. Famed for his dy¬ 
namic preaching, Rigdon attracted listeners until 
his congregation became one of the largest in the 
city. One of his critics, William Hayden, described 
him as being of “medium height, rotund in form; of 
countenance, while sjieaking, open and winning, 
with a little cast of melancholy. His action was 
graceful, his language copious, fluent in utterance, 
with articulation clear and musical” (quoted in 
Chase, p. 24). 

Throughout his early ministry, Rigdon kept 
looking for the pure New Testament church that 
practiced laying on of hands for the gift of the 
holy ghost and healing the sick. Drawn to Alex¬ 
ander Campbell and Walter Scott, fellow ministers 
with similar views, Rigdon associated with leading 
members of the Mahoning Baptist Association, the 
forerunner of the restorationist Disciples of Christ 
movement (see restorationism, Protestant). 
In 1826 he became the pastor of a Grand River 
Association congregation in Mentor, Ohio. In 
1830, however, Rigdon broke with Campbell and 
Scott, who went on to form the Disciples of Christ, 
while Rigdon established a communal “family” 
near Kirtland. 

In late October 1830 four Mormon missionar¬ 
ies visited Rigdon in Ohio. One was Parley P. 
Pratt, whom Rigdon had converted to the re¬ 
formed Baptists a year earlier. Pratt told Rigdon 
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tains nearly 141,000 volumes, excluding bound 
periodicals and government publications. 

The college owns a livestock center as part of 
its agricultural program on 140 acres, including 21 
buildings, a few miles west of Rexburg. The col¬ 
lege also owns a 160-acre outdoor learning facility 
on Badger Creek in Teton Valley. 

Relationship to the Church. The Ricks Col¬ 
lege Board of Trustees is composed of Church lead¬ 
ers and is chaired by the PRESIDENT OF THE 
church. The Church provides approximately 70 
percent of the operating funds for the college. Stu¬ 
dent tuition and fees, campus auxiliary income, 
and gifts to the college provide the remainder of 
college operating funds. 

Currently (1990) thirty-six student WARDS in 
four STAKES function at Ricks College. Students 
are required to take religion courses every semes¬ 
ter. Graduates of Ricks consistently remark on the 
unique spirit of the college, the commitment of 
faculty to the progress of students, and the overall 
sense of community and caring they experienced 
there. 

Students. Ricks College has an open admission 
policy. Selectivity is used only as it applies to the 
Code of Honor, which each student must promise, 
in an ecclesiastical interview, to observe. Since 
Ricks has academic programs spanning a wide 
range of ability levels, the goal has been to admit 
any student who could benefit from the Ricks Col¬ 
lege experience. 

Currently the Admissions Office admits 95 
percent of those who apply. Of those admitted, 
approximately 80 percent actually enroll. Students 
from all fifty states and thirty foreign countries at¬ 
tend Ricks. 

The attrition rate at Ricks is higher than at 
most two-year colleges because many Latter-day 
Saint students attend Ricks for one year and then 
serve a Church MISSION. Once they complete the 
mission, many desire to move to a university. In 
1989—1990, Ricks College graduated 1,557 stu¬ 
dents. 
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Sidney Rigdon (1793-1876), formerly a Baptist-Camp- 
bellite minister, was one of the most important early 
converts to the Church. He served as counselor in the 
First Presidency, experienced revelations together with 
Joseph Smith, and was a gifted orator. Courtesy the 
Utah State Historical Society. 


about the Book of Mormon and the restoration 
OF the GOSPEL through Joseph Smith. After two 
weeks of earnest investigation, Rigdon announced 
that he believed the new church to be the true 
apostolic church restored to the earth. In mid- 
November 1830 he was baptized and ordained an 
elder. More than a hundred members of his Kirt- 
land congregation and common stock community 
followed him into the Church. 

Rigdon, along with Edward Partridge, a 
young hatter who was interested in Mormonism, 
left almost immediately for Fayette, New York, to 
meet Joseph Smith. After their arrival, a 
revelation to Joseph commended Rigdon for his 
previous service, but called him to “a greater 
work,” including that of scribe to the Prophet on 
his “new translation” of the Bible then under way 


(D&C 35; see also Joseph smith translation of 
the bible [jst]). In December 1830, Smith, with 
Rigdons help, worked on the manuscript that 
eventually became the seventh and eighth chap¬ 
ters of the book OF moses in the Pearl of Great 
Price. 

Rigdon s report of the harvest of souls in the 
Mentor-Kirtland area in Ohio may have encour¬ 
aged Joseph to ask for guidance on moving the 
headquarters of the Church; in December 1830 a 
revelation commanded them to leave New York for 
Ohio (D&C 37; cf. 38). On February 1, 1831, Jo¬ 
seph and Sidney arrived in Kirtland, where they 
renewed their work on the inspired translation of 
the Bible. 

In the summer of 1831, Joseph, Sidney, and 
other leaders journeyed to Independence, Mis¬ 
souri, which a revelation identified as the location 
of the latter-day zion and the NEW JERUSALEM. 
Sidney was instructed to dedicate the land of Zion 
for the gathering of the Saints and to write a de¬ 
scription of the country for publication (D&C 
58:50). Upon their return to Ohio, Joseph and Sid¬ 
ney resumed the translation of the scriptures, and 
on February 16, 1832, they jointly received the 
vision of the degrees of glory that is now Doctrine 
and Covenants section 76. In March 1832 they 
were brutally attacked by a mob and tarred and 
feathered. Sidney received head injuries that occa¬ 
sionally affected his emotional stability for the rest 
of his life. Ilis friend Newel K. Whitney said that 
thereafter he was “either in the bottom of the cel¬ 
lar or up in the garrett window” (Chase, p. 115). 

In March 1833 Sidney Rigdon and Frederick 
G. Williams were formally set apart as counselors 
to Joseph Smith in the First Presidency. Sidney 
had already been called as a counselor to Joseph a 
year earlier, before there was a First Presidency. 
In 1833 Rigdon was also called to be a “spokesman” 
for the Church and for Joseph Smith. Rigdon was 
promised that he would be “mighty in expounding 
all scriptures” (D&C 100:11). At this same time, 
Joseph said of him, “Brother Sidney is a man 
whom I love, but he is not capable of that pure and 
steadfast love for those who are his benefactors that 
should characterize a President of the Church of 
Christ. This, with some other little things, such as 
selfishness and independence of mind . . . are his 
faults. But notwithstanding these things, he is a 
very great and good man; a man of great power of 
words, and can gain the friendship of his hearers 
very quickly. lie is a man whom God will uphold. 
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if he will continue faithful to his calling” (77C 
1:443). 

In 1834 Rigdon assisted in recruiting volun¬ 
teers for zion’s camp and, while Joseph was away 
on that undertaking, had charge of affairs in Kirt- 
land, including the construction of the temple (see 
KIRTLAND temple). He was a leading teacher at 
the Kirtland school and helped arrange the revela¬ 
tions for publication in the 1835 edition of the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants (see schools of the 
prophets). Under the Prophet’s direction, Sidney 
helped compose and deliver many of the doctri- 
nally rich LECTURES ON FAITH. He often preached 
long, extravagant biblically based sermons, notably 
one at the dedication of the Kirtland Temple. In 
the persecution that followed the failure of the 
Kirtland Safety Society, Rigdon, along with Joseph 
Smith and other Saints, fled for their lives to Far 
West, Missouri, in 1838. There Rigdon delivered 
two famous volatile speeches, the Salt Sermon and 
the Independence Day oration, both of which 
stirred up fears and controversy in Missouri and 
contributed to the extermination order and the 
Battle of Far West (see Missouri conflict). With 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith, Rigdon was taken pris¬ 
oner and locked lip in LIBERTY JAIL, but was re¬ 
leased early because of severe apoplectic seizures. 

Rigdon took an active part in the founding of 
Nauvoo and in 1839 accompanied Joseph Smith to 
Washington, D.C., to present the grievances of 
the Saints to the federal government. He was 
elected to the Nauvoo City Council and served also 
as city attorney, postmaster, and professor of 
Church history in the embryonic university pro¬ 
jected for the city. Despite his many appoint¬ 
ments, however, he was nearly silent during this 
time and often sick. He was accused of being asso¬ 
ciated with John C. Bennett and other enemies of 
the Church in their seditious plans to displace Jo¬ 
seph Smith, but this he always denied. He did not 
endorse the principle of plural marriage, although 
he never came out in open opposition to it. Joseph 
Smith eventually lost confidence in Rigdon and in 
1843 wished to reject him as a counselor, but be¬ 
cause of the intercession of Hyrum SMITH, re¬ 
tained him in office. 

Early in 1844, when Joseph Smith became a 
candidate for president of the United States, Rig¬ 
don was nominated as his running mate and he 
established residence in Pittsburgh to carry on the 
campaign. He was there when news arrived of Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s murder. He hastened to Nauvoo to 


offer himself as a “guardian of the Church,” prom¬ 
ising to act as such until Joseph Smith was resur¬ 
rected from the dead. His claims were duly consid¬ 
ered, but at a memorable meeting in Nauvoo on 
August 8, 1844, Church members rejected him as 
guardian (see succession in the presidency). 
The Twelve Apostles (see quorum of the 
twelve apostles) were sustained as the head of 
the Church. When he undertook to establish a 
rival leadership, Rigdon was excommunicated in 
September 1844 and left with a few disciples for 
Pennsylvania, where they organized a Church of 
Christ. Acting erratically, he lost most of his fol¬ 
lowers in less than two years. In 1863, he made 
another effort, founding the Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Children of Zion, which continued into the 
1880s. From 1847 to his death in 1876, Rigdon re¬ 
sided in Friendship, New York, usually in a state of 
emotional imbalance and unhappiness. 

In 1834, in Mormonism Unvailed , Eber D. 
Howe attacked the authenticity of the Book of 
Mormon by adopting Philastus Hurlbut’s argu¬ 
ment that Sidney Rigdon purloined the “Manu¬ 
script Story” of Solomon Spaulding (see Spaulding 
manuscript), plagiarized it to compose the Book 
of Mormon, and gave it to Joseph Smith to publish 
under his name. During his lifetime Rigdon and 
members of his family consistently denied any con¬ 
nection with Spaulding, and after the discovery in 
1885 of one of Spaulding’s manuscripts, the story 
was discredited. 
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mankind in all respects. The scriptures give the 
following perspectives: 

Righteousness is ultimately synonymous with 
HOLINESS or godliness. Christ himself is known as 
“the Righteous” (Moses 7:45, 47) and as “the Son of 
Righteousness” (3 Ne. 25:2). His “ways are righ¬ 
teousness forever” (2 Ne. 1:19). 

The state of righteousness is available to man¬ 
kind through the redemption of Christ as one is 
born OF GOD: “Marvel not that all mankind, yea, 
men and women . . . must be born again; yea, born 
of God, changed from their carnal and fallen state, 
to a state of righteousness, being redeemed of 
God, becoming his sons and daughters” (Mosiah 
27:25). 

The terms “righteous” and “righteousness” 
also apply to mortals who, though beset with weak¬ 
nesses and frailties, are seeking to come unto 
Christ. In this sense, righteousness is not synony¬ 
mous with PERFECTION. It is a condition in which 
a person is moving toward the Lord, yearning for 
godliness, continuously repenting of sins, and 
striving honestly to know and love God and to fol¬ 
low the principles and ordinances of the gospel. 
Saints of God are urged to do “the works of righ¬ 
teousness” (D&C 59:23) and to “bring to pass 
much righteousness” (D&C 58:27). 

Inherent in the meaning of righteousness is 
the concept of JUSTIFICATION. It is impossible for 
finite mortals to live in perfect obedience to God’s 
laws or to atone infinitely for their sins. “For all 
have sinned,” Paul wrote, “and come short of the 
glory of God” (Rom. 3:23). Christ’s ATONEMENT 
mercifully reconciles the demands of justice (see 
justice and mercy), making it possible for re¬ 
pentant mortals to become “right” with God—“at 
one” with him. 

When Saul of Tarsus saw the resurrected 
Christ on the road to Damascus, “he trembling and 
astonished said, Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” (Acts 9:6). From that moment on, he sought 
to know the will of God and live accordingly. Rut 
he also lamented over mortal weaknesses: “For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no 
good thing . . . only in Christ” (JST, Rom. 7:19). 
“There is none righteous, no, not one” (Rom. 
3:10). Like all apostles and prophets, however, 
Paul also taught the glorious message that through 
the grace of Christ mortals can “put off. . . the old 
man”—-their fallen and sinful selves—and “put on 
the new man, which after God is created in righ¬ 
teousness and true holiness” (Eph. 4:22, 24). 


The scriptures abound in similar exhortations 
to flee wickedness, accept the Lord’s grace, and 
come unto Christ in righteousness. “O wretched 
man that I am!” exclaimed Nephi. “Yea, my heart 
sorroweth because of my flesh; my soul grieveth 
because of mine iniquities.” Rut recognizing the 
Savior as “the rock of [his] righteousness,” Nephi 
cried: “O Lord, wilt thou redeem my soul? . . . 
Wilt thou make me that I may shake at the appear¬ 
ance of sin? . . . Wilt thou encircle me around in 
the robe of thy righteousness!” (2 Ne. 4:17-35). 

Righteousness begins in the heart—the “bro¬ 
ken heart.” It begins when individuals see them¬ 
selves where they really are: in a fallen state, as 
“unworthy creatures” who are unable to pull them¬ 
selves out of their own sins. As they confront the 
monumental gulf between “the greatness of God, 
and [their] own nothingness,” their hearts break 
and they “humble [themselves] even in the depths 
of humility, calling on the name of the Lord daily, 
and standing steadfastly in the faith” (Mosiah 4:11). 

Righteous souls then seek to become right 
with the Lord, by asking sincerely for forgiveness. 
As the Lord blesses such with his grace, they de¬ 
sire to respond with even greater faithfulness, 
love, and obedience. Although they may not reach 
perfect righteousness in mortality, their lives are 
beyond reproach—“as becometh saints” (Eph. 
5:3). 

Scriptures provide a wealth of insight into the 
attitudes, behaviors, and beliefs that form the basis 
of a righteous life (e.g., 2 Pet. 1:4-8; D&C 4:5-6). 
Notably, in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5-7; 
cf. 3 Ne. 12-14), Jesus revealed the meaning of 
righteousness—a pattern that he exemplified by 
his own life: 

Those who seek righteousness become hum¬ 
ble, poor in spirit. They reverence the Lord, ac¬ 
knowledging that “all things which are good 
cometh of God” (Moroni 7:12). 

They mourn for their sins—and their “godly 
sorrow worketh repentance” (2 Cor. 7:10). They 
also compassionately “mourn with those that 
mourn; yea, and comfort those that stand in need 
of comfort” (Mosiah 18:9). 

The righteous strive to be meek—kind and 
long-suffering, generous, sacrificing, patient, filled 
with love for their enemies, not “puffed up,” and 
“not easily provoked” (1 Cor. 13:4-5). 

Hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
they continually seek the Lord through sincere 
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PRAYER, FASTING, SCRIPTURE STUDY, Sabbath 
worship, and service in the holy temples. 

They seek to be merciful—to forgive as they 
would be forgiven, to judge as they would be 
judged, to love as they would be loved, to serve as 
they would be served (D&C 38:24-25). 

They seek to be pure in heart—thinking no 
evil, envying not, and rejoicing not in iniquity but 
in the truth (1 Cor. 13:4-6). They are honest in 
their covenants with God and in their dealings 
with their fellowmen. They are chaste and also 
virtuous. 

Seekers of righteousness are peacemakers. 
They avoid contention, anger, and evil-speaking. 
They promote goodwill, brotherhood, and sister¬ 
hood; they seek to establish God’s will and his 
kingdom on earth as it is in heaven. 

When persecuted for righteousness’ sake or 
when reviled or maligned for their allegiance to 
the Lord, they bear all things and endure all things 
(1 Cor. 13:7). 

Such scriptural descriptions of righteousness 
are not to be reduced to lists that individuals self- 
righteously check off. They are constant reminders 
on the journey toward God, who has promised a 
Comforter—the holy ghost —to give guidance 
and direction on that path (John 14:26). 

The Lord delights “to honor those who serve 
[him] in righteousness” (D&C 76:5). At the last 
day, “the righteous, the saints of the Holy One of 
Israel, they who have believed in the Holy One of 
Israel, they who have endured the crosses of the 
world, and despised the shame of it, they shall in¬ 
herit the kingdom of God, which was prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world, and their 
joy shall be full forever” (2 Ne. 9:18). 
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ROBISON, LOUISE YATES 

Louise Yates Robison (1866-1946) succeeded Clar¬ 
issa Williams to become the seventh general presi¬ 


dent of the relief society of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in October 1928 and led 
that society through the difficult years of the Great 
Depression (1928-1939). She had previously 
served as second counselor to President Williams 
in the general presidency. These two women had 
become friends while they prepared surgical dress¬ 
ings for the Red Cross during World War I. Louise 
Robison’s name rarely appears on lists of outstand¬ 
ing LDS women, an obscurity that would have 
pleased this unassuming, down-to-earth woman of 
plain appearance and quiet ways; nevertheless, she 
deserves recognition for several unique contribu¬ 
tions to the Church and for the important principle 
of service she exemplified. 

Born May 27, 1866, in the small rural town of 
Scipio, in south-central Utah, Louise grew up in a 
log house where she learned pioneer values from 
her parents, Thomas and Elizabeth Yates. Her 
early marriage to Joseph L. Robison and subse- 




Louise Yates Robison (1866-1946), seventh general 
president of the Relief Society, served from 1928 to 
1939. Photographer: Naylor Sisters. 
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when reviled or maligned for their allegiance to 
the Lord, they bear all things and endure all things 
(1 Cor. 13:7). 

Such scriptural descriptions of righteousness 
are not to be reduced to lists that individuals self- 
righteously check off. They are constant reminders 
on the journey toward God, who has promised a 
Comforter—the holy ghost —to give guidance 
and direction on that path (John 14:26). 

The Lord delights “to honor those who serve 
[him] in righteousness” (D&C 76:5). At the last 
day, “the righteous, the saints of the Holy One of 
Israel, they who have believed in the Holy One of 
Israel, they who have endured the crosses of the 
world, and despised the shame of it, they shall in¬ 
herit the kingdom of God, which was prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world, and their 
joy shall be full forever” (2 Ne. 9:18). 
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ROBISON, LOUISE YATES 

Louise Yates Robison (1866-1946) succeeded Clar¬ 
issa Williams to become the seventh general presi¬ 


dent of the relief society of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in October 1928 and led 
that society through the difficult years of the Great 
Depression (1928-1939). She had previously 
served as second counselor to President Williams 
in the general presidency. These two women had 
become friends while they prepared surgical dress¬ 
ings for the Red Cross during World War I. Louise 
Robison’s name rarely appears on lists of outstand¬ 
ing LDS women, an obscurity that would have 
pleased this unassuming, down-to-earth woman of 
plain appearance and quiet ways; nevertheless, she 
deserves recognition for several unique contribu¬ 
tions to the Church and for the important principle 
of service she exemplified. 

Born May 27, 1866, in the small rural town of 
Scipio, in south-central Utah, Louise grew up in a 
log house where she learned pioneer values from 
her parents, Thomas and Elizabeth Yates. Her 
early marriage to Joseph L. Robison and subse- 




Louise Yates Robison (1866-1946), seventh general 
president of the Relief Society, served from 1928 to 
1939. Photographer: Naylor Sisters. 
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quent rearing of six children shortened her studies 
at Brigham Young Academy, but her love of books 
and learning was lifelong. A six-month course in 
dressmaking at age fifteen helped prepare her for 
future service on the Relief Society General Board, 
where she directed the Temple and Burial Cloth¬ 
ing Department. 

As General President of the Relief Society, 
one of her practical responses to women’s needs 
during tile Depression of the 1930s was to establish 
mormon handicraft in 1937. This shop enabled 
Relief Society women to sell homemade gift items 
on consignment. The shop reflected President 
Robison’s appreciation both for the handiwork of 
women and for their role as mothers in the home. 
It flourished under the Relief Society until 1986, 
when management of the store was transferred to 
the DESERET BOOK COMPANY. 

Louise Robison believed that burdens could 
be lightened with song. A daughter later remem¬ 
bered that she sang, or sometimes whistled, while 
doing her work at home. “A singing mother makes 
a happy home,” she said when she named the pop¬ 
ular Relief Society choral groups Singing Mothers 
in 1934. 

Several modest historic achievements can be 
credited to President Robison. She was the first 
Relief Society general president to address a regu¬ 
lar session of a General Conference (October 
1929). She was the first to visit the Relief Societies 
in Great Britain, and on that trip she also served as 
a delegate to the Tenth World Congress of the In¬ 
ternational Council of Women, held in Paris. In 
1933 she instigated the erection of a monument to 
the Relief Society on the site of its founding in 
NAUVOO, Illinois. Later relocated in the Monu¬ 
ment to Women gardens, it is thought to be the 
first Church effort to mark its historic sites in 
Nauvoo. 

Welfare services was the greatest concern 
of President Robison’s administration. Her long¬ 
time friend and coworker Belle SPAFFORD said that 
Louise Robison “stressed the volunteer compas¬ 
sionate services. ‘Go where you’re needed, do 
what you can’; that was her theme” (Spafford). She 
practiced what she preached, and the principle of 
personal service she exemplified was a needed 
counterpoint to the more structured Church wel¬ 
fare system. 

After being released from service as Relief 
Society general president in 1939, Louise Robison 


lived in San Francisco with her daughter Gladys 
Winter. She died March 30, 1946. 
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ROGERS, AURELIA SPENCER 

Aurelia Spencer Rogers (1834-1922), the first 
primary president of the Church, was born Octo¬ 
ber 4, 1834, in Deep River, Connecticut, to Cath¬ 
erine Curtis and Orson Spencer, a Protestant min¬ 
ister. When Aurelia was six years old, her parents 
joined the Church and traveled to Nauvoo, Illi¬ 
nois. Years later, Aurelia’s suggestions helped es¬ 
tablish the Primary Association, the Church orga¬ 
nization for children. 

“Aurelia came by her concern for children 
through a long apprenticeship in mothering” 
(Madsen, p. 1). At the age of twelve, she and her 
older sister, Ellen, cared for four younger siblings 
when their mother died and their father was called 
by Church leaders to head the missionary work in 
Great Britain. The children lived on their own in 
winter quarters, Nebraska, with limited provi¬ 
sions and then made the arduous trek to the Great 
Salt Lake basin. Wilford Woodruff, a member of 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, wrote their 
father that “although in childhood, their faith, pa¬ 
tience, . . . longsuffering and wisdom . . . [were] 
such as would have done honor to a Saint of thirty 
years” (Rogers, pp. 103-104). 

At age seventeen Aurelia married Thomas 
Rogers. Through the next twenty-two years, she 
gave birth to twelve children, of whom only seven 
survived infancy. When three infants died in suc¬ 
cession, she despaired and nearly lost her faith and 
belief in God; but a letter from her father came to 
mind and helped her gradually overcome her ma¬ 
laise. Her travail through the loss of children 
heightened her sensitivity to the preciousness of 
life and to the importance of nurturing the young. 
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Aurelia Spencer Rogers (1834-1922), founder of the Pri¬ 
mary Association. Arriving in Salt Lake City from Win¬ 
ter Quarters in September 1849, she raised ten children. 
She was a delegate to the Woman’s Suffrage Convention 
in Georgia in 1894 and the National Council of Women 
in Washington, D.C., in 1895. 


Thomas and Aurelia Rogers lived all their 
married life in Farmington, Utah, a community 
sixteen miles north of Salt Lake City. Observing 
the rowdiness of children on the street, Aurelia 
Rogers wondered if an organization could be 
formed to teach them better deportment and 
moral and spiritual values. She brought the matter 
to the attention of Eliza R. SNOW, president of the 
Relief Society, who shared her concern and subse¬ 
quently gained the support of Church leaders. 

On August 11, 1878, Aurelia Spencer Rogers 
was set apart as president of the Farmington Ward 
Primary, the first Primary in the Church. Her 
counselors, Louisa Haight and Helen M. Miller, 
helped her organize the children into age groups; 
and on August 25, 1878, they held the first Primary 
meeting, with 224 children present, beginning 


what is today a fully developed curriculum for 
children. 

Although Eliza R. Snow and her immediate 
associates organized most of the Primaries 
throughout Church settlements, important impe¬ 
tus came from the work of Rogers in the develop¬ 
ment of Primary in and near Farmington, for 
which she received many honors. In 1897, in rec¬ 
ognition of her role in founding the Primary, the 
children of the Church raised the funds to publish 
her book, Life Sketches (1898). 

In the winter of 1894-1895, Aurelia Rogers 
also served as one of three Utah suffragist dele¬ 
gates to the Woman’s Suffrage Convention in 
Atlanta and attended the Second Triennial Con¬ 
gress of the National Council of Women in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Although she suffered ill health for much of 
her life, Aurelia Rogers often said, “Cheerfulness 
and pleasant thoughts help to produce longevity” 
(p. 298). She must have practiced this principle, as 
she lived to be eighty-seven. She died August 19, 
1922. 
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RUTH 

The heroine of the biblical book of Ruth has been 
both a formal and an informal model of ideal wom¬ 
anhood for members of The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints: loyal, hard-working, con¬ 
verted, courageous, she makes the best of what 
is available and, not incidentally, is pleasing and 
desirable. 

Individual Latter-day Saints and Church in¬ 
structional manuals frequently cite as exemplary 
Ruth’s departure from her Moabite customs, gods, 
and people in order to accompany her mother-in- 
law, Naomi, worshiping Jehovah in his land and 
adopting the ways of his people. While members 
have not traditionally emphasized cultural details 
of the story, they have considered important 
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Ruth’s OBEDIENCE to Naomi and the resulting 
marriage to Boaz by which she—the foreigner and 
Moabite convert—becomes a great-grandmother 
of David, and therefore an ancestress of Jesus 
Christ. 

From 1928 to 1972, Ruth and her gleaning 
were official models for Church women eighteen 
years and older in Gleaner classes of the Young 
Women’s Mutual Improvement Association and its 
successor, the young women organization. By 


achieving spiritual, cultural, homemaking, and 
service goals, a woman could earn the Golden 
Gleaner award, counterpart of the Master M Man 
award for men. The names of these honors express 
historical conceptions of admirable female and 
male roles in the Church. Sheaves of wheat, the 
Gleaners’ emblem, were represented on instruc¬ 
tional manuals and cards, and on metal pins. 
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